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HE Board of Trade has done well to commission Mr. 
Wilson Fox to draw up an impartial and most 
elaborate report upon the wages and earnings. of the 
agricultural labourer. It is a welcome recognition of 

: the serious condition into which our rural districts are 
falling. Agriculture, be it observed, is still, numerically, cur 
most important industry, since, at the last census, of every 
hundred working men in Great Britain no fewer than eleven were 
engaged in it. That something is radically wrong in the con- 
ditions under -which it is carried on has been forcibly brought 
before the country in a variety of ways, but chiefly by. the 
difficulty experienced in keeping men on the farms. This 
is primarily bad for agriculture, and not less so for the 
Empire at large, since, in a strong and well-balanced State, 
a thriving peasantry is a necessary supplement to com- 
merce. If this is to be maintained, an examination of the facts 
must be a necessary prelude to action. True, this is not the 
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first time attention has been drawn to the subject, and the 
reports of the various commissions that have dealt with it form no 
inconsiderable library by themselves. But they were compiled 
by many different persons of varying degrees of competence, 
and the individuals differed in their methods and the con. 
struction to be put on their mission, so that the reports are 
patchwork, and from these it is difficult to compare fairly 
one district with another. Mr. Wilson Fox is very well 
qualified to undertake the work. He is not associated 
with any private fad or theory, as are so many leading agricul. 
turists, and a most favourable impression of his impartiality and 
ability was produced by his work done in connection first with 
the Labour Commission that sat in 1892-94, and afterwards with 
that on Agricultural Depression in 1894-96. One great omission 
only is it necessary to call attention to in an otherwise 
monumental and exhaustive report. It deals solely with the 
labourers of Great Britain and Ireland. But comparison is 
everything in these matters, and it would have been most 
instructive to have had the facts about a few continental 
countries, France, Germany, and Denmark, for instance, to place 
side by side with those here collected. Arthur Young showeda 
good example when he followed up his study of England by a 
tour in France. Foreign statesmen are, or have been, confronted 
with a problem very similar to that in Great Britain; but 
they have not yet published any detailed examination of it, 
Reports by private persons are not greatly to be trusted; not by 
any means that we would insinuate that such a writer as, for 
instance, Miss Betham-Edwards, who has familiarised us with 
rural France, is lacking in good faith; but a private person, 
writing to amuse, ought not to be expected to go patiently into 
such minute details as would enable us to judge how the income 
of a peasant proprietor exceeds or falls short of that of an 
ordinary labourer. 

It may Le interesting, however, to show from the figures 
collected by Mr. Wilson Fox what is the position of an average 
farm servant. He is best paid if he lives in Scotland, where he 
gets 18s. 1d. per week, as compared with 16s. 1od. in England, 
16s. 5d. in Wales, and tos. 1d. in Ireland. But we are afraid 
he might not wholly agree with this, because the sum is not 
all paid in cash, but to some extent consists of allowances and 
other extras. An average is always a little deceiving, and 
this is a resultant of many averages. The farm servant gets 
so much a week in cash, and the rest is made up in kind. The 
Scot, for instance, gets from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. of his 18s. in 
oatmeal for his porridge, about 1s. 6d. in barley, and perhaps 
as much as 4s. in peas, beans, and potatoes—1,200yds. to 
1,800yds. of the latter. A Northumbrian hind as part payment 
gets his coals driven free from the pit’s mouth. These are but 
specimens of many indirect forms of wages. It is not a bad 
arrangement in some respects, since it means that the labourer 
obtains his food at wholesale prices, as it were. The drawback 
is that he never reckons up these advantages till he happens 
to come to town, and is obliged to give cash for them. If 
you ask a labourer what his wages are, he invariably tells 
you the number of shillings he gets at the week-end. 
When pressed, he argues that what is paid in kind costs the 
farmer so little that it is not fair to put it into the account at 
market prices. As far as the cottage goes this has led to a deal 
of controversy. Mr. Wilson Fox, following the late Mr. W. C. 
Little, says that the average farm servant pays a rent of 1s. 64. 
a week. The amount is not governed by the cost of building—it 
is given just the same for the house that cost £250 and the house 
that was originally slammed together for half that sum. When 
the money is borrowed for building purposes the discrepancy is 
very apparent. The interest on £250 at 4 per cent. is £10, so that 
the employer who actually receives only £4 for rent is £6 out of 
pocket annually. This amount increases his labour bill, but Mr. 
Wilson Fox has not entered it as wages, judging probably that in 
an official document it was only prudent as far as possible to avoid 
controversial matter. The labourer’s argument is that a house 
worth £4 a year will serve his turn very well, and if he is asked to 
live ina £10 one, that is the master’s look-out. The practical result 
of all this is a stagnation of the building trade in country places. 
No one has any commercial inducement to carry it on, and owners 
of land are naturally reluctant to lay out capital for which no 
return is forthcoming. 

As might be expected, when the “‘average ” is dissolved it 
is found to be made up of extremes. To Berkshire belongs the 
fame of containing two rural districts where the lowest wages are 
given—gs. to 11s. a week—and wages in the wheat-growing 
counties, speaking generally, are very low, the worst in England 
being Suffolk. Wherever farm land lies far away from mines and 
factories, wages tend to fall to their lowest. The Scottish 


labourer in the Shetland and Orkney Islands.and in Caithness 
receives a very low wage, though it should not be forgotten 
that there is a thriving peasant proprietary in the islands, whose 
families usually supply their own labour. In Ireland there are 
no fewer than eighteen counties where the wages average less 
than 10s. a week, and one—Mayo—where they rise to no higher 
than 8s. 7d. Curiously enough, however, this is not the factor that 
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seems to determine the rural exodus. Over all the Northern 
Counties wages rule high, the reason appearing to be that mine 
and factory bid against the farmer. In Northumberland, for 
instance, Mr. Wilson Fox brings forward a case of a family, and 
not a very large one, earning £200 a year among them. Nor 
is there any insurmountable obstacle to the labourer rising there. 
On the contrary, it is not by any means uncommon fora labourer 
to become first woman-steward, then steward, and finally enter 
upon a farm. All that he has to do is to make his family live, as 
far as possible, upon the liberal allowance in kind and save the 
weekly cash. Except for clothes, and they are cheap, he really 
has nothing to pay. It is a general custom for him to havea 
cottage rent free, fuel is not dear, since it is bought at the pit’s 
mouth, schooling costs nothing, and if the family live in the old- 
fashioned way—porridge and milk for breakfast, bacon and 
vegetables for dinner, and brose for supper—the food bill must 
be trivial. But, at any rate, the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating of it, and there are few large estates in North 
Northumberland where it is not possible to meet at least 
one prosperous tenant who has worked his way up from 
the ploughtail. Yet Mr. Wilson Fox remarks that the rural 
exodus is as pronounced where the labour is well paid and 
constantly employed as in those districts notorious for the 
opposite conditions. He has also discovered that the general 
cost of living is pretty much the same in one locality as in 
another. These considerations do not tend to lighten the 
task of dealing with a very difficult problem, and seem to 
indicate that changes of considerable extent will have to be 
introduced before we can hope to see a flourishing population on 
the land again. 











ORD ROBERTS has annexed the Transvaal, which means 

a good deal more than the annexation of Natal and, if 

we remember right, Cape Colony also meant rather 

less than a year ago. It means that a field-marshal, 

who is also a statesman of no mean order, considers 

that the end is in sight, that the resistance of the Boers has 

become absolutely hopeless, and that they ought to yield. The 

only question remaining is whether clemency to men fighting a 

hopeless cause may not go too far. The blunt position now is 

that every shot fired by the Boers means an attempt to take life 

with no possible object in view, save the satisfaction of mere 

ferocity. And it seems to us that a little timely severity in the 
present might save a great many lives in the future. 





Meanwhile all people—especially the people at the front— 
are sick of the war. On the other hand, since there will certainly 
be more Englishmen in South Africa in the future than there 
ever have been before, it may be not without interest to set down 
the opinion formed by a trusted friend of Country Lire con- 
cerning the part of South Africa which he has visited: “ After 
careful consideration and many observations, I have come to the 
conclusion that the celebrated garden co!ony of Natal is not 
worth fighting for, and certainly not worth one quarter of the 
lives which it has cost the British army to defend it. “From a 
sportsman’s point of view it is a fraud. I believe there was a 
time when game was plentiful here, but I can safely say that I 
have ridden scores of miles with gun and rifle in my spare time, 
trying to find something to slay, and generally meeting with very 
small success. The two chief amusements are the pursuit of 
two or three small kinds of buck, which are scarce and very hard 
to get near, and also hunting a large bird called the Paaw, 
which seems to be identically the same as the European 
Great Bustard, and as it is very wild, it is only possible to get 
within about 150yds. of it on the open veldt, and then it takes a 
bit of hitting with a riflee The whole country at this period of 
the year presents the most desolate appearance which it is 
Possible to conceive, as all the grass is dead, and there are 
very few trees; so the whole place is one vast, dreary, rocky 
Waste of sand, which drifts in great sand storms whenever 
the wind blows. 
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‘‘ It would be hard to find a more perfect country for falconry 
if only there were any winged game to be found, but, for some 
reason unknown to mé, this kind of quarry appears to have 
forsaken all the country through which I have travelled, and I 
much doubt if any quantity of birds ever did live here, from the 
look of the ground, as most of them would perish now from want 
of food. As for any form of fishing, this is quite out of the 
question, as all except the largest rivers are dried up at this time 
of year; and even in the larger ones there appears to be only one 
kind of fish, known by the name of the ‘ Scale fish,’ which gives 
little or no sport on a rod.” 





We appear to be receiving lessons in the art of war all 
the world over, from the Colonials as well as from the Boer 
enemy, in the art of military horsemanship and mobility (it is 
said that the Australian colonist will take five horses at once to 
water, where our cavalry soldier would take but two), and 
from the Japanese contingent in China. One of the lessons that 
South Africa has taught is that we have exaggerated the effect of 
shell-tire, even of lyddite. As for the Boer shells, we are told 
that ten minutes of the cyclone at Mafeking did far more damage 
than their artillery during seven months of the siege. Lord 
Wolseley has told the officers at home that they will have to 
play less cricket and polo, and learn more about the art of 
war and handling troops. Ifall the lessons that we are receiving— 
by no means gratuitously—are to bear practical results, there 
should be many changes in many things connected with our 
Army system, from the War Office downward, when we have 
time to look about us and begin to reform. Meantime, we still 
seem to possess the British gift of blundering through somehow. 





No little gratitude is due to the Times for rescuing, from what 
is to too many of us the mysterious abyss of an Italian news- 
paper, a very touching speech made by Admiral Seymour in the 
course of that desperate expedition which he essayed for the 
relief of his fellow-countrymen. The paper is called Italia 
Militave e Marina, which reminds us of Navy and Army Illustrated, 
and the address reported breathes the best spirit of the British 
Navy: ‘* Marines, I rely upon your devotion and your heroism. 
You must set out and cut a passage through the enemy’s. lines at 
any cost. You must reach Tientsin and say that my column is 
unable to proceed, and that it is necessary to come quickly to its 
relief. Leave your dead where they fall, and consider the 
wounded who are unable to follow you as dead, and leave them 
also. If it is necessary, let all be sacrificed save one, for: that one 
may carry my message. Farewell, my brave fellows, wikis 

It remains only to hope that this message, which arrives alter 
a sufficient interval to render it possible of acceptance, is not an 
example of the latter-day journalism, which is the very appro- 
priate subject of recess and vacation correspondence in the Times. 
Of that the recent examples have been indeed flagrant, and we 
venture to say that the time has arrived when the criminal law 
should be so extended as to cover descriptions of horrible scenes 
evolved out of the sheer imagination, of the unscrupulous 
journalist. Nobody can estimate the agony of mind caused by 
the recent accounts of massacres in Peking which never took 
place. We ourselves recorded one pathetic instance of the 
misery of a lady who read the news, which was not news, in a 
railway carriage. Multiply her case by .many hundreds and 
thousands, and there will remain some faint idea of the needless 
pain which has been caused cruelly and thoughtlessly. 





Exaggeration in journalism, and invention, there will always 
be, and it is sometimes pardonable, sometimes intolerable. Let 
the writer give two examples, one of which is within his own 
experience, while the other is well supported by tradition. When 
the German Emperor last parted with the Queen at Windsor Castle 
the writer was taking luncheon with a comrade at the Castle 
Hotel. The Queen, in a mood of curious inadvertence, had 
omitted to invite the writer, or anybody else, to witness her 
farewell to her Imperial grandson. The writer, therefore, did 
not describe the parting; but his comrade did so, with a 
meticulous particularity of detail which was vivid. > It was bad 
taste perhaps—almost certainly—but there was no great harm 
done, for the account was one of those things which no sane man 
or woman could accept as authentic, and anybody who believed 
it had himself only to blame. Now for a worseexample. When 
Khartoum fell there was received in London the cable: ‘* Khartoum 
fallen—carnage ”’; and the sending of that telegram was perhaps 
the greatest exploit of a famous war correspondent. That 
message was expanded into many columns of lurid and sanguinary 
description ; and that, it is submitted with some confidence, was 
an outrage. But the most flagrant deed of journalism was 
certainly perpetrated by the man or woman—the writer hopes the 
latter, but fears it was the former—who invented the massacres 
of Peking, and foisted them on to a too confiding Press. 

In this connection Dr. Johnson’s definition of a news writer 
seems peculiarly and painfully appropriate. It runs thus: “To 
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write news in its perfection requires such a combination of 
qualities that a man completely fitted for the task is not always 
to be found. In Sir Henry Wotton’s jocular definition an 
ambassador is said to be a man of virtue sent abroad to tell 
lies for the advantage of his country; a news writer is a man 
without virtue who writes lies at home for his own profit. To 
these compositions is required neither genius nor knowledge, 
neither industry nor sprightliness; but contémpt of shame and 
indifference to truth are absolutely necessary. He who, by a 
long familiarity with infamy, has obtained these qualities, may 
confidently tell to-day what he intends to contradict to-morrow ; 
he may affirm fearlessly what he knows that he shall be obliged 
to recant, and may write letters from Amsterdam or Dresden to 
himself.” After this, and after what has been accomplished 
lately, to the lasting discredit of journalism, it seems almost hard 
to be compelled to add that the British Press at this moment 
employs more gentlemen by birth, by education, and by tempera- 
ment, than at any previous period of its history. They, however, 
are not the men who invent these cruel and abominable stories, 
and they would be the first to hail with delight a law rendering 
such stories punishable. 





Yet another example, and a recent one, for we have always 
found that the outside world is amused by journalistic ‘ shop.” 
Two journalists, representing the North Pole and the South, 
were engaged a week since upon a delicate problem requiring a 
good deal of tact in the handling, and one of them published an 
observation made by a prominent man, which certainly ought 
not to have been published by any person having the public 
interest at heart. Being taken to task he was pleased to say, 
‘He knew he was talking to a Press man.” The answer was, 
“He thought he was talking to a gentleman.” That is the class 
of man who almost renders journalism an impossible profession, 
who throws endless difficulties into the way of the honest and 
honourable journalist. 

The peasantry of Connemara and other picturesque parts 
of Ireland have been spoilt by tourists, and by the repeated 
famin: funds which sprung up on the smallest symptom of 
scarcity. The consequence is that men, women, and children 
have all become habitual beggars, and a perfect nuisance. In 
the “bad times” of 1898 it is notorious that the very worst side 
was shown, and newspaper correspondents gulled into reporting 
the most agonising pictures of want and destitution, by being 
brought to special localities, when the most was made of some 
special cases of want. It is also a well-known fact that the 
wretched cabin with its squalor-stricken occupiers standing at 
the opening representing the door, which appeared in one of the 
illustrated papers, was specially built for the occasion by some 
wily natives for the photographic artist of the journal. 

The West of Ireland is always a source of anxiety when 
there is a bad season, as the fire of famine seems to smouldez 
continually in the wild regions west of the Shannon, ready to 
burst forth on the slightest provocation. During the wet period 
in July and the early days of August, grave feats were entertained 
for the poor peasantry of that district, but. a tour through some 
of the wildest parts of Connemara is very reassuring. The little 
stone-walled patches which are honoured with the name of fields 
look wonderfully well, and have escaped the damage which was 
done by wind and rain in the South and Midlands. In a great 
many of the little farms in Connemara the oats have been reaped, 
stocked, and securely ‘“‘ capped.” Under the efficient instructions 
of the Congested District Board, potatoes were sprayed early, 
and sometimes a second time, and are very free of blight. 
Altogether the prospects in the West of Ireland are very 
cheerful. 





There has been a sad failure of the potato crop in the 
northern parts of Scotland, where the poor people are scarcely 
less dependent on it for their subsistence than the Irish them- 
selves. Up to the middle of August it promised well, but then 
the fatal. disease began to show itself, and attacked very many 
of the fields. . The grain crops and root crops are alike good. 

The late Professor Henry siazwick, who has just died « fter 
a long illness, though in the prime of intellectual life, was a 
great force in a wider world than that of the University of 
Camabridge, where he held the Professorship of Moral Philosophy. 
He was eminent as a thinker both in philosophy and economics, 
being best known in either department respectively by his 
‘* Methods of Ethics ” and “ Principles of Political Economy.” He 
combined the subtle mind of the philosopher with the hard- 
headednes3 of a man of business, and was, perhaps, the most 
careful and trustworthy, as he was one of the most ardent, leaders 
of the Society for Psychical Research. Added to his purely 
intellectual gifts he had a very singular charm of manner, and a 
delightful humour that lightened up every subject on which he 
spoke or wrote. As a conversationalist,.he was the most 
charming, in the writer’s opinion, that he has had the privilege 
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of hearing, using his distinct impediment of speech in the mog 
artistic way to add zest to every point that he made. 

In spite of the mass of evidence and opinion pointing to the 
necessity of taking oft the nets in autumn at an earlier date than 
is fixed by present le,zislation for allowing the spawning salmon 
to go up to the breeding grounds, there are still found many who 
are sceptical of its wisdom. They do not seem to keep in mind 
the fact that as the season advances, fish become more and more 
heavily ‘‘ bagged,” and move with increasing slowness, so that 
it is more than doubtful whether some of the later arrivals eyer 
reach the best spawning places at all. 








A proposal has been made to limit the size of the mesh to 
be employed in the salmon nets, in order to allow the passage of 
the grilse, which on some rivers, as, for instance, the Ribble, 
are found to be the most trustworthy spawners of all. The trouble 
about this is that grilse run in increasing size as the season 
advances, say from 5lb. to 15lb. It is obvious at once that this 
fact hugely increases the difficulty of making the proposal, goodas 
it sounds in theory, work well in practice. Moreover, a mesh 
through which a fish, if he manage wisely, may succeed in 
struggling in safety is very apt to hang him up in course of his 
struggles. The mesh that would let through a 15lb. grilse would 
not be considered to come up to the modern requirements at all, 
All the engines for entrapping the salmon have been brought to 
so much greater perfection of late years than used to be the case, 
that that fact alone would suffice to show the need for more 
protection in the way of a longer close time for the nettings. 

Messrs. Williams and. Sons, of Dame Street, Dublin, have 
always an interesting windowful for ‘‘ Horse Show Week,” and 
amongst other things might be seen a magnificent head of the 
now almost extinct American bison. This head is valued at 
£50. Two white grouse were also to be seen. These were shot 
this season in the County Tyrone by Colonel Knox-Browne. Th 
are merely “sports,” and not ptarmigan, as one of the latter 
birds has never been seen alive in Ireland. Messrs. Williams 
also have a very fine 30lb. pike caught in Lough Corrib. This 
is said to be the largest pike of ascertained weight taken from 
that lake for many years. Despite all that has been said or 
written on the matter of big pike, Messrs. Williams are very 
sceptical on the point of a fish weighing 4olb. ever having been 
taken in Ireland. They havea standing offer for years of £5 as 
a reward for such a fish, but it has never been claimed. : 





The artistic possessions of the nation have just been 
increased by the legacy of a gallery of pictures, valued at 
£30,000, by the late Mr. H. F. Hornby. The bequest of art 
treasures to the people on the death of their collectors has become 
so common, that we are in some danger of forgetting the gratitude 
due to these national benefactors. If other legacies of a similar 
kind follow at anything like the rate at which we have received 
them of recent years, the possessions of this kind in the nation’s 
hands will soon become of unique and incalculable price. Even 
as they stand at present, we doubt whether any other country im 
the world has or ever had their equal in value; and this in Great 
Britain, which the Latin races have Jooked on as a modern Gath. 





Ranjitsinhji has entered the very select company of those 
who have scored a record in cricket, by making, with his latest 
score of 200 odd against Kent, eleven centuries in one season. 
The reason the list of cricket record makers is so select is that 
so many records are monopolised by the great pluralist of those 
honours, W. G. Grace. Yet even he has never made eleven 
centuries in a season. Ranjitsinhji in making this only beat Abel, 
who has since equalled it, by two or three days. 

We regret that in our issue of July 28th, in an article 
entitled ‘‘ The Modern Milkmaid,” an illustration of certain lady 
dairymaids appeared in connection with Lady Warwick’s Hostel 
at Reading, whereas, in fact, the dairymaids were photographed 
at the Cumberland and Westmoreland Farm School, Newtown 
Rigg, Penrith, where they were staying during the Easter 
vacation. The photographs, however, came to us directly from 
the Lady Warwick Hostel, with nothing to indicate that the 
students were in any other than their normal environment when 
they were photographed. 








Y 
OUR FROXTISPIECE. 

HE COUNTESS OF HOPETOUN, whose beautiful 
portrait forms our froatispiece this week, was marrie 
in 1886 to the newly-appointed Governor-General of the 

Commonwealth of Australia, which begins its existence on the 
opening day of the new century. Readers of this journal will be 
aware that the tastes of the new Governor-General run largely ™ 
the direction of country life, for the illustrations of his fine animal's 
which appeared recently in these columns indicate this. 
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YOUNG OWLS OF ALL 


HERE is nothing more babyish than a young owl. | It is 
so ridiculously soft and helpless, so preternaturally 
grave itself, while causing merriment in others. Above 
all, a young owl closely resembles a baby in its habit 
of lifting up its voice whenever it wants anything, 

and refusing to be silent till it gets it. This often leads to its 
undoing. When a boy, strolling around in the dusk of the 
evening, hears loud hisses and squeaks proceeding from the 
trunk of a tree, he knows that they proceed from young barn 
owls calling for their dinner, and when the old father owl 
arrives with a fresh-caught mouse a few minutes later the 
tree is silent and empty. But the old bird is wise and 
faithful. He knows that he has only been away for a few 
minutes—just round the barn in the next field but one—and the 
kidnapper of his family has not had time to go far. So the old 
owl, now joined by his mate, also with a mouse in beak or claw, 
flies off in widening circles, uttering the cry that his young used to 
joyously answer, because, although they heard it so many times 
between dusk and dusk, it meant a mouse, or a bat, or a rat, or 
possibly a young bird, or evena fish every time. As the old birds 
now anxiously wheel through the gathering dusk, they may 
hear the answering cry of their young, muffled by the pocket- 
handkerchief in which they are being carried off; or they may 
only surmise that that boy who is carrying something along the 
hedge leading to the village is the wrecker of their home. At 
any rate, no matter where the boy puts the young owls, he will, 
if he lies awake, hear the anxious screech of the cld birds 
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answered by the hissing and squeaking of the young ones all 
through the night. And it is not idle lamentation on the part of 
the dear old birds. Each renewal of the screeching means 
another mouse—or a rat with its head bitten off—brought for 
the captive family ; and I doubt if all the range of natural history 
fers a more touching spectacle than the sight of a row of dead 
mice next morning, placed at the nearest point the old birds could 
tach to the young one’s prison. 

It might be labour wasted to attempt to obtain a photograph 
ofthe nest of either barn owl or brown owl—and here it may be 
noted that the barn owl is also the screech owl, and, in some 
patts, the white owl; while for the brown owl other common 
lames are the tawny owl and the wood owl. Both of these birds 
ay their eggs—they cannot be said to build a nest—in dark 
holes for choice. The long-eared owl, on the other hand, lays 
lS eggsin a real nest, though it does not build. Any second-hand 
lest of suitable size, situated in a dark clump of firs, will suit it, 
matter how dirty the previous tenant may have left the place. 

he thorny-domed nest of the magpie, the bare twig-platform of 

ihe ting-dove, the ‘‘drey” of the squirrel, or the faggot-heap. of 
hecrow will each serve. In our picture, THe New Lopcers 
‘ppear to have selected the old nest of a sparrow-hawk, and. the 
lahfeather of a lark beside the owls’ eggs seems to show what 
Né Previous tenants had for dinner one day. 

When the young long-eared owls emerge from the eggs they 
a Weird balls of helpless fluff, which mew like cats, and glare 

€miniature vultures. Like other young owls they go through 
(aint antics, and make weird clucking noises with a view to 
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terrify an intruder; but if he seizes them they offer no resistance. 
Nor when.he dumps them Out 1n THE WipE Wor -p at the 
foot of the tree do they make any effort to escape. They lie 
and glare and cluck, and keep on glaring. The young barn owl 
has a more engaging aspect. He is fluffier and whiter and 
softer, and. has already the unspeakably foolish solemnity that 
makes his parents laughable and lovable, and his habit of bowing 
at you, so low that you-can only see the back of his head as he 
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write news in its perfection requires such a combination of 
qualities that a man completely fitted for the task is not always 
to be found. In Sir Henry Wotton’s jocular definition an 
ambassador is said to be a man of virtue sent abroad to tell 
lies for the advantage of his country; a news writer is a man 
without virtue who writes lies at home for his own profit. To 
these compositions is required neither genius nor knowledge, 
neither industry nor sprightliness; but contémpt of shame and 
indifference to truth are absolutely necessary. He who, by a 
long familiarity with infamy, has obtained these qualities, may 
confidently tell to-day what he intends to contradict to-morrow ; 
he may affirm fearlessly what he knows that he shall be obliged 
to recant, and may write letters from Amsterdam or Dresden to 
himself.” After this, and after what has been accomplished 
lately, to the lasting discredit of journalism, it seems almost hard 
to be compelled to add that the British Press at this moment 
employs more gentlemen by birth, by education, and by tempera- 
ment, than at any previous period of its history. They, however, 
are not the men who invent these cruel and abominable stories, 
and they would be the first to hail with delight a law rendering 
such stories punishable. 





Yet another example, and a recent one, for we have always 
found that the outside world is amused by journalistic ‘‘ shop.” 
Two journalists, representing the North Pole and the South, 
were engaged a week since upon a delicate problem requiring a 
good deal of tact in the handling, and one of them published an 
observation made by a prominent man, which certainly ought 
not to have been published by any person having the public 
interest at heart. Being taken to task he was pleased to say, 
‘* He knew he was talking to a Press man.” The answer was, 
“He thought he was talking to a gentleman.” That is the class 
of man who almost renders journalism an impossible profession, 
who throws endless difficulties into the way of the honest and 
honourable journalist. 

The peasantry of Connemara and other picturesque parts 
of Ireland have been spoilt by tourists, and by the repeated 
famin: funds which sprung up on the smallest symptom of 
scarcity. The consequence is that men, women, and children 
have all become habitual beggars, and a perfect nuisance. In 
the “* bad times” of 1898 it is notorious that the very worst side 
was shown, and newspaper correspondents gulled into reporting 
the most agonising pictures of want and destitution, by being 
brought to special localities, when the most was made of some 
special cases of want. It is also a well-known fact that the 
wretched cabin with its squalor-stricken occupiers standing at 
the opening representing the door, which appeared in one of the 
illustrated papers, was specially built for the occasion by some 
wily natives for the photographic artist of the journal. 

The West of Ireland is always a source of anxiety when 
there is a bad season, as the fire of famine seems to smouldez 
continually in the wild regions west of the Shannon, ready to 
burst forth on the slightest provocation. During the wet period 
in July and the early daysof August, grave feats were entertained 
for the poor peasantry of that district, but. a tour through some 
of the wildest parts of Connemara is very reassuring. The little 
stone-walled patches which are honoured with the name of fields 
look wonderfully well, and have escaped the damage which was 
done by wind and rain in the South and Midlands. In a great 
many of the little farms in Connemara the oats have been reaped, 
stocked, and securely ‘‘ capped.” Under the efficient instructions 
of the Congested District Board, potatoes were sprayed early, 
and sometimes a second time, and are very free of blight. 
Altogether the prospects in the West of Ireland are very 
cheerful. 





There has been a sad failure of the potato crop in the 
northern parts of Scotland, where the poor people are scarcely 
less dependent on it for their subsistence than the Irish them- 
selves. Up to the middle of August it promised well, but then 
the fatal.disease began to show itself, and attacked very many 
of the fields. . The grain crops and root crops are alike good. 

The late Professor Henry Sidzgwick, who has just died : fter 
a long illness, though in the prime of intellectual life, was a 
great force in a wider world than that of the University of 
Camabridge, where he held the Professorship of Moral Philosophy. 
He was eminent as a thinker both in philosophy and economics, 
being best known in either department respectively by his 
** Methods of Ethics ”’ and “ Principles of Political Economy.” He 
combined the subtle mind of the philosopher with the hard- 
headedness of a man of business, and was, perhaps, the most 
careful and trustworthy, as he was one of the most ardent, leaders 
of the Society for Psychical Research. Added to his purely 
intellectual gifts he had a very singular charm of manner, and a 
delightful humour that lightened up every subject on which he 
spoke or wrote. As a conversationalist..he was the most 
charming, in the writer's opinion, that he has had the privilege 
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of hearing, using his distinct impediment of speech in the mog 
artistic way to add zest to every point that he made. 





In spite of the mass of evidence and opinion pointing to the 
necessity of taking oft the nets in autumn at an earlier date than 
is fixed by present lezislation for allowing the spawning salmon 
to go up to the breeding grounds, there are still found many who 
are sceptical of its wisdom. They do not seem to keep in mind 
the fact that as the season advances, fish become more and more 
heavily ‘‘ bagged,” and move with increasing slowness, so that 
it is more than doubtful whether some of the later arrivals ever 
reach the best spawning places at all. 





A proposal has been made to limit the size of the mesh to 
be employed in the salmon nets, in order to allow the passage of 
the grilse, which on some rivers, as, for instance, the Ribble, 
are found to be the most trustworthy spawners of all. The trouble 
about this is that grilse run in increasing size as the season 
advances, say from 5lb. to 15lb. It is obvious at once that this 
fact hugely increases the difficulty of making the proposal, goodas 
it sounds in theory, work well in practice. Moreover, a mesh 
through which a fish, if he manage wisely, may succeed in 
struggling in safety is very apt to hang him. up in course of his 
struggles. The mesh that would let through a 15lb. grilse would 
not be considered to come up to the modern requirements at all, 
All the engines for entrapping the salmon have been brought to 
so much greater perfection of late years than used to be the case, 
that that fact alone would suffice to show the need for more 
protection in the way of a longer close time for the nettings. 

Messrs. Williams and. Sons, of Dame Street, Dublin, have 
always an interesting windowful for ‘* Horse Show Week,” and 
amongst other things might be seen a magnificent head of the 
now almost extinct American bison. This head is valued at 
£50. Two white grouse were also to be seen. These were shot 
this season in the County Tyrone by Colonel Knox-Browne. The 
are merely “sports,” and not ptarmigan, as one of the latter 
birds has never been seen alive in Ireland. Messrs. Williams 
also have a very fine 30lb. pike caught in Lough Corrib. This 
is said to be the largest pike of ascertained weight taken from 
that lake for many years. Despite all that has been said or 
written on the matter of big pike, Messrs. Williams are very 
sceptical on the point of a fish weighing golb. ever having been 
taken in Ireland. They havea standing offer for years of £5 as 
a reward for such a fish, but it has never been claimed. 

The artistic possessions of the nation have just been 
increased by the legacy of a gallery of pictures, valued at 
£30,000, by the late Mr. H. F. Hornby. The bequest of art 
treasures to the people on the death of their collectors has become 
so common, that we are in some danger of forgetting the gratitude 
due to these national benefactors. If other legacies of a similar 
kind follow at anything like the rate at which we have received 
them of recent years, the possessions of this kind in the nation’s 
hands will soon become of unique and incalculable price. Even 
as they stand at present, we doubt whether any other country in 
the world has or ever had their equal in value; and this in Great 
Britain, which the Latin races have Jooked on as a modern Gath, 





Ranjitsinhji has entered the very select company of those 
who have scored a record in cricket, by making, with his latest 
score of 200 odd against Kent, eleven centuries in one season, 
The reason the list of cricket record makers is so select is that 
so many records are monopolised by the great pluralist of those 
honours, W. G. Grace. Yet even he has never made eleven 
centuries in a season. Ranjitsinhji in making this only beat Abel, 
who has since equalled it, by two or three days. 

We regret that in our issue of July 28th, in an article 
entitled ‘‘ The Modern Milkmaid,” an illustration of certain lady 
dairymaids appeared in connection with Lady Warwick’s Hostel 
at Reading, whereas, in fact, the dairymaids were photographed 
at the Cumberland and Westmoreland Farm School, Newtown 
Rigg, Penrith, where they were staying during the Eastef 
vacation. The photographs, however, came to us directly from 
the Lady Warwick Hostel, with nothing to indicate that the 
students were in any other than their normal environment, whet 
they were photographed. 








OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


HE COUNTESS OF HOPETOUN, whose beautiful 
portrait forms our froatispiece this week, was married 
in 1886 to the newly-appointed Governor-General of the 

Commonwealth of Australia, which begins its existence on the 
opening day of the new century. Readers of this journal will be 
aware that the tastes of the new Governor-General run largely 
the direction of country life, for the illustrations of his fine animals 
which appeared recently in these columns indicate this. 
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. YOUNG OWLS OF ALL SORTS. 


HERE is nothing more babyish than a young owl. | It is 

. so ridiculously soft and helpless, so preternaturally 
ra grave itself, while causing merriment in others. Above 
nd all, a young owl closely resembles a baby in its habit 
sie of lifting up its voice whenever it wants anything, 


hat and refusing to be silent till it gets it. This often leads to its 
undoing. When a boy, strolling around in the dusk of the 
evening, hears loud hisses and squeaks proceeding from the 
trunk of a tree, he knows that they proceed from young barn 
owls calling for their dinner, and when the old father owl 
arrives with a fresh-caught mouse a few minutcs later the 
tree is silent and empty. But the old bird is wise and 
faithful. He knows that he has only been away for a few 
minutes—just round the barn in the next field but one—and the 
kidnapper of his family has not had time to go far. So the old 
owl, now joined by his mate, also with a mouse in beak or claw, 
flies off in widening circles, uttering the cry that his young used to 
joyously answer, because, although they heard it so many times 
between dusk and dusk, it meant a mouse, or a bat, or a rat, or 
possibly a young bird, or evena fish every time. As the old birds 
now anxiously wheel through the gathering dusk, they may 
hear the answering cry of their young, muffled by the pocket- 
handkerchief in which they are being carried off; or they may 
only surmise that that boy who is carrying something along the 
hedge leading to the village is the wrecker of their home. At 
any rate, no matter where the boy puts the young owls, he will, 
if he lies awake, hear the anxious screech of the cld birds 
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terrify an intruder; but if he seizes them they offer no resistance. 
Nor when he dumps them Out In THE WipE Wor vp at the 
foot of the tree do they make any effort to escape. They lie 
and glare and cluck, and keep on glaring. The young barn owl 
has a more engaging aspect. He is fluffier and whiter and 
softer, and has already the unspeakably foolish solemnity that 
makes his parents laughable and lovable, and his habit of bowing 
at you, so low that you-can only see the back of his head as he 
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answered by the hissing and squeaking of the young ories all 
through the night. And it is not idle lamentation on the part of 
the dear old birds. Each renewal of the screeching means 
another mouse—or a rat with its head bitten off—brought for 
the captive family ; and I doubt if all the range of natural history 
offers a more touching spectacle than the sight of a row of dead 





le mice next morning, placed at the nearest point the old birds could 
dy reach to the young one’s prison. 

tel It might be labour wasted to attempt to obtain a photograph 
ed of the nest of either barn owl or brown owl—and here it may be 
vn noted that the barn owl is also the screech owl, and, in some 
ef parts, the white owl; while for the brown owl other common 
m hames are the tawny owl and the wood owl. Both of these birds 
he lay their eggs—they cannot be said to build a nest—in dark 
en holes for choice. The long-eared owl, on the other hand, lays 


its eggsina real nest, though it does not build. Any second-hand 
hest of suitable size, situated in a dark clump of firs, will suit it, 
ho matter how dirty the previous tenant may have left the place. 

he thorny-domed nest of the magpie, the bare twig-platform of 
the ring-dove, the « drey ” of the squirrel, or the faggot-heap of 





ul the crow will each serve. In our picture, THe New Lopcers 
od appear to have selected the old nest of a sparrow-hawk, and the 
1 tail-feather of a lark beside the owls’ eggs seems to show what 
1e the previous tenants had for dinner one day. 

ne When the young long-eared owls emerge from the eggs they 
in are weird balls of helpless fluff, which mew like cats, and glare 
Is ike miniature vultures. Like other young owls they go through 


quaint antics, and make weird clucking noises with a view to H, Cookson. CUDDLING UP. Gopyrignt 
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wags it slowly from side to side, is worthy of a pantomime 
pantaloon. Lut the young brown owl is the real darling. He, 
too, inherits his parents’ own peculiar tricks, chief among 
which is the habit of Cuppiinc Up to the nearest solid 
support. 

In a wild state you will always find the brown owl, if he is 
abroad at all in the daytime, sitting tight up to the trunk of a tree, 
as though he wanted to lean his head against it and think; and 


O boast of possessing the most beautiful house in England 
isa credit to any parish in the country, That is what 
the fine and ancient town of Bradford-on-Avon can 
write in its records, for Kingston House, the exquisite 
mansion built, it is said, by John of Padua, was 
selected by the taste committee representing Great Britain as 
the type and perfection of English domestic architecture for 
reproduction in the Paris Exhibition, But the venerable cloth 
town by the sweet waters of Avon is itself a monument of early 
English life, made up of parts contributed by different ages of 
our country’s growth, many of them far earlier than the date 
when Paul Methuen introduced spinners from Holland in the 
seventeenth century, and so improved the manufacture of the 
yarn that he made the fortunes of himself and his town, The 
church of St. Lawrence is one of the most ancient, unaltered 
churches in England. Part of it looks like Roman work. It is 
probably the actual church built by Ealdhem the Saxon in 
the beginning of the eighth century, and dedicated to 
St. Lawrence. The town is full of good and interesting ancient 
houses, and across Barton Bridge, on Barton Farm, is the huge 
fourteenth century barn of which two illustrations accompany 
this article. 

French readers will scan the pictures with the interest of 
association, for these monks’ barns were built in France equally 
as in England, and perhaps at an earlier date, for the French 
monasteries and abbeys were the parents of the English ones, 
and these monumental barns are common in the old continental 
dominions of the Angevin kings of England. That at Bartor 
Farm is seventy-three yards long. It has two transepts with 
arched entrances, and is in good repair still. In Tudor days it 
was slightly altered. The lines of the early English arches can 
be seen above the low Tudor arches of the doors. Otherwise 
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in each of these pictures the young bird has instinctively adopted 
the same position. 

When very young indeed the brown ow! is a delicious bal} 
of fluff, with a head absurdly large for its body. Indeed, whey 
squatting it seems all head, like a young Persian kitten. Late, 
it gets a peculiar frumpish look, and when it hops provides q 
laughable imitation of an old woman with tucked-up skirts. This 
characteristic has been happily caught in our last picture. “Gp 
away, rude boys,” theowl might be saying, ‘‘ THERE’s Notuiyg 
to Laucu At.” When the bird assumes this expression with 
the tail of a half-swallowed mouse hanging out of its beak, the 
comicality is enhanced. 

When the brown owl is full grown, his countenance seens 
full of all the sad wisdom of all the ages; and, in accord therewith, 
it is his deep melancholy voice we hear shouting ‘ Hoo-hoo! 
Hoo-hoo-hoo!”’ across the star-lit landscape. At early dusk, 
however, you may see that appearances and voice are alike 
deceptive; for a frivolous pair will launch themselves into the 
sky from the recesses of some dark wood, and perform graceful 
gambols round and round each other on the wing. 

Where the gamekeeper allows, they live an easy and a happy 
life; for they do not permit any other owls of their own kind, or 
barn owls either, to poach on their ‘‘ beat”’ ; and besides all kinds 
of mice, the easily-caught but toothsome frog, snakes and young 
game birds and rabbits fill the larder. The brown owl is an 
expert fisherman, too, feeding his young on trout, bullhead, and 
loaches ; or, where a pond of gold fish is easily accessible, he may 
be seen at night dropping at the margin of the water, where he 
will sit like a shadow, and grab the feeding gold fish without 
wetting his feathers. As he will return to the pond for a fish 
once in every fifteen minutes if undisturbed, you can understand 
why brown owls are sometimes trapped and shot. 

Kay Rosinson. 
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it stands unchanged and uninjured, 
an example of the solid and sub- 
stantial work of the monks, who built 
not for themselves, but for the 
ancient church, which they fondly hoped would last like 4 
Rock of Ages. 

Comparing these tithe barns of the old abbeys with modem 
agricultural buildings, the question suggests itself as to why they 
were so much larger than anything we now rear for storing the 
harvest? Probably because in the days in which they welt 
built a// the corn was if possible brought into the barn from the 
fields, instead of being set up in stacks and left there. This was 
done for safety. From the days of Stephen till the Reformation, 
hardly a reign passed in which fire and sword, in the literal sense, 
were not known in England. The monks suffered like the rest, 
though in a less degree. If their corn were in stack it was easily 
“commandeered.” It was still more easily burnt. Consequently, 
they built these huge barns, in which the torch could not touch 
the straw, and from which the corn could not be taken in bulk 
except by beating in the doors. Over these the holy cross was 
often set up, or an image of the saint to whom the church was 
dedicated. ; 

To break and enter in disregard of this was to ,ncul 
excommunication for sacrilege. The sources from which the 
contents of these stores were drawn were of two kinds. They 
were either tithes, the tenth of the produce of the land, or ae 
domains granted out and out to the church. In the shocks 0 
corn which now stand in the fields there are usually ten sheaves: 
Every tenth shock was left standing for the tithe-waggon to 
collect; but it is doubtful whether any parish would have fille 
such barns as those at Bradford-on-Avon, or Pilton, or Camden, 
or Great Coxwell, with the tenth part only of its corn. It'§ 
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known that at Coxwell the monks of Beaulieu had a large 
property of their own. Probably at Bradford-on-Avon there 
was also an estate entirely owned by Holy Church. 

There is an interesting explanation of the purpose for which 
the transepts were built in these barns. An eminent ecclesi- 
astical architect and archeologist informs us that they were made 
as places for winnowing the corn stored in bulk in the main aisles 
of the barn. ‘ There is usually a door in the wall opposite 
one in the transepts, if this is only built on one side of 
the barn. This gave a through draught to aid the winnowing 
operations ; and it is believed that the barns were built so as to 
present one side to the prevailing wind in the district. Thus all 
the dust and chaff were blown out of the barn. 





THE WILLOW GENTIAN, 


HIS is the most welcome of quite early autumn flowers, It makes a 
free growth, and in August and early September its vizorous stems 
are lined with flowers of a blue colour, except those of the variety 
Alba, which are, as the name suggests, white. The botanical name 
is Gentiana asclepiadea, and it is a_ strong- growing plant 
that requires p’enty of space to spread in:o a leafy colony, blue 

with colour from the many flowers at this season. We have seen the plant 
under many conditions, but it is never happy away from moisture — not stagnation ; 
rather a cool, moist plac:, where the Trilliums and moisture-loving things of 
that kind are comfortable, The Willow Gentian may be planted by the water-side 
even, and the experience of the writer is that it appreciates partial shade—at 
least away from anything approaching a hot, dry border. The white variety 
may be grouped with the better-known blue-flowered species, though the white 
asclepiadea is not quite so strong as the othcr. How encouraging it is to fii d 
such plants as this grow'ng in their own way without special help. We enjoy, 
it is true, coaxing things to behave respectably, because there is joy in 
overcoming difficuliies, but the handsome pl nts that require no doctor ng come 
to us as annual revelations of beauty, forgotten almost until their flowers burst 
open in their appointed seasons. 


CLIMBING RosE KaIsERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA. 

An old rosarian writes us: ‘*I should say that this climbing form of a 
splendid Rose will take the same conspicuous position amongst vigorous-g:owing 
kinds as Climbing Niphetos his done. The flower is quite as handsome as 
that produced upon the original form, and the growths are wonderfully vigorous. 
For lofty conservatories suci Koses are invaluable, as they are for high walls 
outdoors. Planted in ordinary greenhouses they would probably be tod 
vigorous, and one would obtain better results by using the dwa:f tvpe. I am 
yarticularly pleased with these climLing sports of gc od Roses for their usefulness 
when budded « pon standard Briars. With Climbing Niphetos this is par icularly 
m.ni.est, and, if anything, the snowy Llossoms are more beauti.ul than the 
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original kind. It may turn out to be the same with Climbing Kaiserin, One 
can well imagine the beauty of such a Rose as the latter planted against the 
lofty pillars of a sim.lar structure to the temperate huuse at Kew. The main 
thing to aim at in rezard to th:se Roses is to ensure good annual growths 
tho.oughly hardened, removing, of course, the old and worn-out snoots.” 


THE Late Mr. JOHN LAING. 

Death removed a famous nurseryman when Mr. John Laing at an advanced 
age pas-ed away recently at Stanstead Park, Forest Hill Those quite outside 
the world of horticulture will probably have heard of this fine Scotch florist 
who raised the first tuberous Begonia, and by his skill and perseverance brought 
the flower to its p:esent wonderful periection. Others of late years have 
worked in the same field, but to the late Mr. Laing the chief honour is due of 
cieating a new race of garden flowers. In his nursery at this time may be 
seen varieties innumerable, and brilliant patches of colour outdoors, from 
plants raised in spring. It is not generally known, we think, that tuberous 
Begonias may be raised from seed, which wil! reproduce the true variety. Thus 
a packet of seed saved from a yellow Begonia will give see<ilings of this co!our, 
a great gain where massing of colour is desired. in the pleasure ground, 
Mr. Laing was a keen lover of the flowers of mountain and fizld, and an 
authority upon Mosses ; a man, indeed, whose whole nature was permeated 
with a desire to know that great book of Nature unopened by so many, even of 
those who profess to rejo.ce in the flowers about their homesteads. 

SINGLE SUNFLOWER PRIMROSE. 

This single annual Sunflower is not of the stereotyped yellow colour, a 
flower carried on a strong stem taller than the garden fence. We admire greatly 
groups of the ordinary Sunflower. They have a look of force, and give big 
effects in autumn. The variety Primrose is far daintier, a flower of clear 
primrose tint with a very dark centre, and lLardly 3ft. high; a Sunflower to 
make a colony of in the mixed border, or in any position where a soft colour of 
this k nd would Lring relief. It comes quite true from seed. 

ERINUS ALPINUS IN ROUGH STONE STEPs 

We were much interested in an illustration in the Garden of August 18th 
last, showing the pretty litle pink Erinus alpinus quite happy in rough stone 
steps. In the accompanying note it is mentioned that ‘*Those who are in 
sympathy with plant-life ‘and have some understanding of the ways and wants of 
flowering pla ts will have two questions always present in their minds. In any 
place, of whatsoever nature, that is bare, they will ask themselves : What is the 
plant to suit this place that will both look well and also be happy? 
The second question will occur when contemplating beds or boxes of seedl.ngs, 


or any store of plants waiting to be put out, and it will take this form: What 


place have I where they will thrive and look right? An opportunity for the 
happy solution of the first question occurred two years ago, when some rough 
stone steps leading to a lo{t above a stable, already sparsely clothed with natural 
Mosses, seemed to invite the introduction of something a little better. A few 
seeds of Erinus were scattered in the joints and mossy tufts, grew, and throve, 
taking to the somewhat unpromisinzg p'ace with a cheerful vigour that was more 
than the expected reward of what was only ventured upon as a p.ece of 
experimental planting. So that one may confidently advise anyone who has 4 
bit of Moss-grown wall or steep stony tank to sow Erinus and leave the 
accommodating little Alpine to do the rest. -The flowers are purplish red, of @ 
harmless type, and the little flower stems have a distinct character in their way 
of standing sturdily with their backs presssd azainst an upright stone. The 
whole’plant has a rather fusty smell that is disa;reeable to some, but that may 
well be forgiven in the open air.” 
THE VERBENA. 

Our gardens lose much interest by the absence of a flower so de.ightfully 

quaint and brigi.t as the VerLena. Many years ago it was seen everywhere 
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the mixed borders, and in the very formal arrangements of the parterre, but now 
jt isas rare as any choice hardy plant. Why is this? Is it fashion decreeing 
that certain flowers should remain in pupular estimation for a time, then suffer 
neglect, or is it some cultural falling? We think that the system of quick 
raising of plants is responsible for the neglect of the Verbena. The plant was 
forced hard to obtain large stocks to meet the demand, and the result was 
weakened constitution, with its accompanying diseases—in this case a fungoid 
pest--which carried off the piants wholesale. Messrs. Keynes, Wiliiams, and 
Co. of Salisbury, who have never cea-ed to maintain a stock of Verbenas, 
write that the practice was, and probably still is, for cuttings from old stools to 
be put in during the months of March and April and kept at a very high 
temperature for about a week, by which time they were rooted, sold cheaply, 
and not properly hardened off; hence fit hosts for the ‘‘ black spot” disease. 
The practice of Messrs. Keynes is to root cuttings in August. These are kept 
jn cold frames, or in a house devoted to them exclusively, through the winter. 
Cuttings are ol tained from these for rooting in February and March. The 
young plants which these cuttings produce are hardened off and stood out in the 
open, with simply a sheep-hurdle over them in April. We have also raised 
beautiful Verbenas from seed saved from a good strain, with a majority of 
varieties of good self colours. A good white, purple, rose, and similar colours, 
with quite a small centre, are enjoyable in the summer garden. Flowers with ¢ 
conspicuous centre are less interesting than the true sells. 


THE PANICLED HYDRANGEA. 


When a bold group of flowering plants is wanted for September, the Panicled 
Hydrangea (H. paniculata grandiflora) will give the wished-for effect. It is a 
noble shrub, and in many gardens at this time it is the flower that attracts most 
attention. One cannot pass by unnoticed the heavy white racemes, and this 
variety is so much bolder than the .type H. paniculata that the two shrubs may 
be placed near each other without any monotonous result. The racemes of the 
variety grandiflora will measure considerably over 1ft. lonz and almost the same 
in width and, fortunately, the flowers remain for weeks in condition. At first 
they are white, turning to quite a pink colour with age. There is a certain 
way of obtaining these big racemes, and that is by cutting the plants hard back 
in spring. When the new growths are 6in. or so long, remove the weakly 
ones. Much depends upon the size the shrub has attained to, but from six to 
twelve growths will be sufficient to leave. As the desire of the gardener should 
he to obtain vigorous growth, in early summer mulch the ;plant and give water 
liberally during dry weather. This is the way to cbtain racemes of enormous 
proportions. Smaller and more artistic racemes, however, come from plants 
unpruned. 

CLEMATIS VITICELLA. 


The writer has this beautiful Clematis in full flower at this time, and it has 
been gay since the summer. True it is not so showy as the larger garden 
varieties, but there is great charm in its small flowers, which vary so pleasingly 
in colour, being generally, however, of a full purple-blue. Many of the species of 
Clematis, it must not be forgotten, are as attractive as the varieties, and this is 
certainly one of them. The whole plant is extremely elegant, and produces trails 
of charming flowers hanging from the pergola, or some oaken stem. The winter- 
flowering C. calycina, or C. balearica as it is also called, C. coccinea, 
C. Flammula (Virgin’s Bower), C. Fortunei, C. montana, C. graveolens, and 
even the Old Man’s Beard of the hedgerows (C. Vitalba), are good hardy climbers. 
C. montana is a general favourite, and when smothered with its white flowers 
in spring it is of extreme beauty. 

' Ivy AMURENSIS, 

When looking round the beautiful gardens of Hatfield recently we were 
shown this rare Ivy. It has covered a wall with great rapidity, and clings quite 
closely, its wiry shoots rooting along almost their whole length. Its foliage is 
distinct in form and of a fresh green colour. Mr. Norman, the gardener there, 
told the writer it was the best of all the Ivies for its quick growth and the way 
it clings to brickwork. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist readers 
in difficulties concerning their gardens. We are also in touch with many first- 
class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may require 
the services of a reliable man. 





W. A. Rouch, LAVENO, 
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F the many well-known training establishments dotted 

round the great plain known as the Curragh of 

Kildare, none have achieved such world-wide fame as 

Eyrefield Lodge. Nestling cosily on the Athgarvan 

edge of the headquarters of the Irish Turf, it is one of 

the most complete examples of a combined breeding and racing 
establishment to be found in the United Kingdom, and from the 
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time the late Mr. H. E. Linde started business as a trainer there 
it has sheltered more good chasers than have emanated from any 
other stable we wot of. From its history, too, one could weave an 
interesting romance, and more 
than once, while partaking of 
the hospitality of the man who 
made it famous, has the writer 
heard the story from Mr. 
Linde’s own lips. It was 
originally in the possession of 
his family, but vicissitudes of 
fortune had coinpelled them to 
part with the place, and Mr. 
Linde himself had done duty 
as a common policeman before 
the turn in the tide came which 
enabled him to realise his great 
ambition of buying back the 
old home. A marecalled Mary 
Hyland, picked up for £25, 
gave him his first start, and 
from that moment he never 
looked back. Both an able 
man and a very lucky one, 
everything he touched seemed 
to turn to gold, and, when he 
‘died some three years ago, 
‘“‘Farmer” Linde, as he was 
familiarly called, had amassed 
more money than any other 
Irish trainer on record. In 
Ireland his horses swept the 
decks both on the flat and 
Copyngnt over jumps, while some of 
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the biggest prizes put up for competition at the illegitimate 
game, in England and France, also fell to animals sent 
forth from Eyrefield Lodge. He won the Grand National in 
successive years with Empress and Woodbrook, and only 
just missed the highest honours of the chase the following 
season when Cyrus was beaten a head by Seaman, an erst- 
while stable companion, who had been sold to Lord Manners. 
Whisper Low, whom Mr. Linde always held was the best chaser 
he ever trained, carried off the Grand Steeplechase of Paris. Too 
‘,00d and Seaman were equally fortunate in the valuable hurdle 
race run at Auteuil; Red Prince II., a son of the Grand National 
heroine Empress, captured the rich Lancashire Steeplechase, 
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and Niblick, one of the best timber toppers that ever carried a 
saddle, romped home in front of a high-class field in the Jubilee 
Hurdle Race at Manchester. These are not a tithe of the 
successes of great horses which have been trained at Eyrefield 
Lodge, but they will suffice to account for the prominent 
position the establishment occupies in the history of chasing ; 
and though Mr. Linde could train a flat racer as well as 
most men, he always regarded that department of the Turf as 
subsidiary to that which has been called the illegitimate branch 
of the sport. Thus, from their earliest days, his horses were 
handled with a view to the jumping business, which accounted 
for the fact that very few of them ever fell in public, and it was 
in exhibiting the prowess of Too Good, then only a two year old, 
for the edification of the late Empress of Austria, that the future 
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Paris winner received his name. The private schooling ground 
at Eyrefield Lodge is exactly modelled after the fences at Aintree, 
and on the youngster being lunged over a couple of these obstacles 
the astonished Empress ejaculated, ‘* That is Too Good,” which 
was at once adopted as the horse’s name. When Mr. Linde 
died it was felt that the Irish Turf had sustained an irrecoverable 
blow, for in the matter of entries he was by far the best supporter 
it had, but the gap was worthily filled by Captain Eustace Loder, 
who had previously trained his horses under the supervision of 
Messrs. Noble Johnson and T. Lushington at Conyngham Lodge. 
He bought the establishment for 8,500 guineas; but this was 
only the beginning of his expenditure, for, originally an 
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old-fashioned, plainly-got-up structure, he at once set to work 
to transform it into a model of a modern bijou residence, and 
already he has spent nearly £6,000 on improvements. As one 
sees it in the photograph which we give, with Messrs. Lushington, 
Sydney Loder, and Noble Johnson in the foreground, no prettier 
or more tastefully-got-up specimen of the bungalow style of 
architecture could be imagined, and the inside has also been 
remodelled ona scale of e!'egance and comfort quite in keeping 
with the handsome exterior. Unfortunately, Captain Loder’s 
military duties interfere with his visiting it very often, but he 
utilises it as a hunting-box for about a month each winter, and, 
within easy reach of the principal meets of the “ Killing Kildares,” 
it is admirably adapted to this 
purpose. In the yard there are 
about sixteen boxes, while 
behind this and extending in 
the direction of the schooling 
ground there is another big 
range of stabling, whilst a 
special stallion box and yard 
have been added for the accom. 
modation of Laveno. All these 
are presided over by Dan 
M’Nally, or, as he is better 
known, ‘“‘ Eyrefield Dan,” who 
went to Mr. Linde as a boy, 
and has never left the place 
since. <A _ better servant could 
not be desired, and a genuine 
worker anda capital stableman, 
he is an invaluable adjunct to 
such an extensive concern, 
Dan’s relations with his late 
master were of quite the 
old-fashioned Irish sort, and 
though both regarded the 
other with respect and regard, 
when they differed on any 
subject, Dan was wont to fight his corner with a robustness 
of expression only affected by the old and privileged retainer. 
He is a good man about stallions, brood mares, and young 
stock, with which he has chiefly to do now, and Laveno, at 
whose head he stands in the photograph, has become quite 
popular amongst Irish breeders, as might be expected witha 
horse of his swell lineage, performances, and good looks. The 
yearling paddocks—of which that good performer Star Shoot 
was an occupant in his younger days—are large, and well off in 
the matter of nutritious grasses, and this year’s crop of ra~e-horses 
in embryo, which for the most part are representative of Gallinule 
and Laveno, are very promising. Amongst the latter’s progeny 
is a half brother to that good horse Mount Prospect, and a half 
sister to Star Shoot, and there is also an own brother to Sirenia, 
winner of the Duke of York 
Stakes. The resources origi- 
nally at hand, ample as they 
seemed, were found unequal 
1o the strain upon them, and 
so Captain Loder has_ pur- 
chased twenty-one acres on 
the opposite side of the road 
to the main entrance to the 
lodge. Here a lot of levelling 
and fencing has_ been ‘done, 
and a number of fine boxes 
for mares, etc., erected, cost 
being, as in all other details, 
subordinated to efficiency 
and adequateness to _ the 
required purpose. Mr. Noble 
Johnson, who has _ entife 
control, is kept pretty busy, tt 
will be gathered, and under 
his supervision the large string 
of horses in training have paved 
their way well. With Shaker 
he won the Grand Sefton at 


ONE OF THE STABLE YARDS. Copyright’ Liverpool and other races i 


England for Captain ‘Loder. 
Covert Hac‘, too, has done good service by twice winning the 
Conyngham Cup at Punchestown, and Galliraria, who is probably 
the best three year old in Ireland, secured the Curragh Grand 
Prize last year, and on her only outing this season romped away 
with the Irish Derby. Many other successes have fallen to the 
popular yellow body and blue sleeves of the owner of Eyrefield 
Lodge, who headed the list of winning owners in Ireland in 1899 
andas a Grand National has also been credited to the establishment 
it will be seen that its old prestige has been well sustained. It was 
Ambush II. who achieved this great triumph for Irish horses 
and Irish training, and even the Persimmon victory at Epso™ 
scarcely excited so much enthusiasm as when the stout som of 
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Ben Battle carried the Prince 
of Wales’s banner to the fore 
at Aintree on that charming 
afternoon last March. Mr. 
Lushington, who _ rides 
H.R.H.’s horses in events of 
the Corinthian class’ in 
England, deserves great credit 
for his judgment in buying 
Ambush II. for the Prince 
with the special view of 
winning the cross country 
Derby, and blasé as the Heir 
Apparent must be in the 
matter of popular demonstra- 
tions, he seemed quite carried 
away by the extraordinary 
outburst of public feeling at 
Liverpool. The picture we 
give of Ambush II. with 
Anthony in the saddle conveys 
the idea of a good-looking yet 
withal old-fashioned wear-and- 
tear stamp of chaser, a work- 
man all over, and nothing at all 
flash about him-—just the sort, in fact, for the trying ordeal 
incidental to winning the blue riband of steeplechasing. His 
sire, Ben Battle, was a good horse himself, owning all the stout 
qualities one would look for in a son of Rataplan, and when he 
begot Ambush II. he was twenty-two years old. He was a 
great success at the stud, though he cannot be said to have ever 
had any really good chances, and besides being sire of Man-of- 
War, who in turn got Manifesto (twice winner of the Grand 
National), Gentle Ida, etc., from his loins sprang those grand 
mares, Comedy, over whose Cambridgeshire victory such a 
tremendous stake was won by the late Mr. W. Fulton of 
Belfast, and Tragedy, dam of Birkenhead, and the St. Leger 
winner, Wildfowler. Miss Plant, the dam of Ambush II., was 
of little account herself on the race-course, but she is out of that 
wonderful old mare Cecropia, who is now in her twenty-sixth 
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year, and who as well as being a prolific breeder has thrown 
a remarkable percentage of winners to all kinds of stallions. 
Indeed, the daughter of Cecrops has been nothing short of a 
gold mine to her owner, Mr. W. Ashe, a Kildare farmer, who 
originally obtained her in exchange for a cow. As _ further 
illustrating the lottery of the Turf, Mr. Ashe had Ambush II. 
sold when a two year old for £40, but the would-be purchaser 
would not take him when he saw his hocks, which, though far 
trom perfect, have never given the least trouble. Later on Mr. 
Lushington bought half of him, and subsequently acquired full 
possession of the horse for the Prince of Wales, the price paid 
by the latter being £500—a rare bargain, as it has turned out. 
Anthony, who had the ride at Aintree, is an English lad who 
served his apprenticeship to Sam Darling at Beckhampton, and 
he has the reputation of being one of the best jockeys, either on 
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the flat or over jumps, in 
Ireland. We have said enough, 
we think, to convey that 
Captain Loder owns at Eyre- 
field Lodge one of the most 
unique establishments—train- 
ing stable, breeding stud, and 
hunting box all combined as it 
is--in the world; and that its 
old reputation in the matter of 
turning out winners has been 
well sustained since Mr. Noble 
Johnson took up the reins of 
management, the record of 
successes achieved proves. Mr. 
Johnson, at his little stud in 
the County Cork bred that 
good mare Sirenia, whom 
Colonel Arthur Paget, now in 
command of a division in South 
Africa, purchased as a yearling 
at the Dublin Horse Show for 
105 guineas; and it might be 
added also that Lerd William 
Beresford invariably has a few 
horses in training at Eyrefield 
Lodge. 

In conclusion, it must 
be mentioned that Captain 
Loder intends to make it more or less his permanent residence 
in future, with which view he is still further increasing the 
house accommodation, and the electric light is to be put in 
all through the establishment. He also intends to start a herd 
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F.AMOUS 


VERY successful kennel of sporting dogs is that of 

Mr. Fred Bottomley, at Manorley Hall, Buttershaw, 

Bradford, this gentleman being famous throughout 

the land for his whippets, greyhounds, and English 

setters. Where all these varieties are so strongly 
represented as regards quality, it becomes a rather invidious 
task to make a selection of one for special reference, but in 
this particular instance it may be suggested that Mr. 
Bottomley’s whippets are perhaps the finest collection belonging 
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to his establishment, as they unquestionably include amongst 
their number some of the most perfectly-formed show dogs of the 
day. 

‘ The whippet, or snap-dog as he is called in some parts of 
the country, is not a variety that is particularly well known in 
the South of England, his stronghold being the Midland Counties, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the neighbourhood of Durham, some 
very well-proportioned rough-coated specimens of the breed 
being met with in the last-mentioned locality. In these districts 
the whippet is chiefly utilised as a medium for sport, in his 
capacity as a purely racing dog, or as a rabbit courser, the 
latter form of entertainment being a most decidedly objectionable 
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of thorough-bred Aberdeen-Angus cattle, to form the nucleus of 


which he has purchased at big prices some cows, heifers, and 
calves, as well as a bull which took first prize at the Royal 
Show. 


KENNELS. 


one, owing to the hardships which are often inflicted upon the 
rabbits and the terrors they endure whilst being chased by the 
dogs after they are turned down ina strange field or enclosure. The 
introduction of the betting element into whippet racing is like- 
wise not at all favourably received by the better class of 
sportsman, as it encourages practices entirely the reverse of 
creditable to the pastime, which, in other respects, is innocent 
enough. 

Such competitions are invariably conducted upon the handi- 
cap principle, it being the custom, when possible, to apportion 
the starts by the different dogs’ performances against time, and 
not by the height or weight of the animals, unless, of course, 
nothing is known of them in other respects. It may here be 
observed that there exists a great diversity of heights and weights 
amongst whippets, a famous winner, by name Ploughboy, who 
won several important events some few years ago, scaling close 
upon 4olb., which was nearly the weight at which Coomassie won 
the Waterloo Cup, whilst quite little animals of not much over 
12lb. occasionally appear in public. The method of deciding a 
handicap is for the whippets to be drawn in heats, so many in 
each, every dog being allowed one slipper, who holds him at his 
mark or starting-place until the pistol is fired to set them off. In 
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addition to the slipper, each dog 
is allowed a ‘runner up,” this 
being a person who stands at the 
end of the course and encourages 
his dog to do his best by calling 
to him and waving a towel or some 
conspicuous object to attract the 
animal’s attention. The foregoing 
description affords an idea, though 
necessarily a limited one, of the 
main principles of whippet racing, 
which form of sport has never 
been anything like so popular in 
the South of England as it is 
further North. 

At the same time, it is quite 
possible that if any sportsmen of 
position were to patronise whip- 
peting it would become better 
known and more appreciated in 
the neighbourhood of London. 
Unfortunately, however, the 
patrician sportsman has hitherto 
looked very askance at dog racing, 
though the day may yet come 
when all this will be changed, 
for the whippet is a _ most 
attractive and graceful-looking 
dog, and a remarkably swift one, 
as some will cover 2o0oyds. in 
12sec., which is 
at the rate of 
16yds, 2ft. per 
second—cer- 
tainly a good 
speed in the 
case of a little 
animal. 

The origin 
of the whippe 
was no doubt 
the crossing of 
the greyhound 
with the terrier, 
the bull-terrier 
being used in 
some instances 
in order to 
ensure stoutness 
in succeeding 
generations, as 
it is a fact that 
some exception- 
ally smart 
whippets are 
extremely = un- 
certain in their 
tempers. As in 
the case of all 
other breeds, 
whippets vary much in the degree 
of beauty they possess, and it 
would therefore be as absurd to 
compare Mr. Bottomley’s crack 
specimens of the variety with 
some of the running dogs as it 
would be to place a_ high-class 
harness horse alongside an animal 
that had been working in an 
omnibus. The show whippet as 
depicted in the accompanying 
illustrations is in fact as different 
from the ordinary handicap _per- 
former as two animals of the 
same breed can possibly be, and 
let it be added that there is an 
equal dissimilarity between the 
respective owners of the two dogs. 
Mr. Bottomley’s prize - winners 
Show no trace of the terrier, but 
resemble very finely-bred small- 
sized greyhounds, their quality, 
as will be observed from the 
Photographs herewith, being un- 
usually good. 

_ The accompanying _ illustra- 
tions of whippets represent 
MaNorLEy MopeEL, champion at 
Crutft’s, Birmingham, and_ the 
Crystal Palace—in addition to 
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which she _ has 
won first prizes 
at Liverpool, 
Leicester, 
Bristol, etc.—- 
and NEw 
Boy, a winner 
at the Crystal 
Palace and so 
many other 
shows that he 
likewise is a 
champion. 
Amongst the 
greyhounds, the 
illustration of 
CHAMPION 
Rompaway will 
be recognised by 
many as_ being 
that of a bitch 
who has won 
the: highest 
honours of the 
show-bench over 
and over again 
at all the lead- 
ing exhibitions ; 
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whilst both Barton Anticipation and Ricutaway are almost 
equally wellknown. The likeness, too, of the blue belton English 
setter MaLtwyp Bess must likewise interest many, as being that 
of a winner in the best company at such shows as those held at the 
Crystal Palace, Birmingham, and Manchester, at all of which she 
has obtained champion honours, in addition to many first prizes 
at other important exhibitions. 
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HERE is something especially attractive to the fancies 
of most of us in those ultimate islands of our United 
Kingdom, the Orkneys and the Shetlands. When it 
seemed to us that we of the Fleg and Burscough yacht’s 
company had “done,” from the point of view of land- 

scape hunters and anglers, all that beautiful West Coast of 
Scotland, with its lochs and islands, we began to look further 
on the map, and the northern islands inevitably appealed to us. 
Coasting up, therefore, and putting in for a night at Loch Inver, 
the next day we got a good soldier’s wind from the west, that took us 
at a spanking rate up the western side and followed us astern, with 
all sail set, after we had rounded that terrifically-named headland 
of Cape Wrath. The day had served us well, but the glass was 
ominous of rough weather, and shortly we turned into the 
southward-running shelter of Loch Erribol. In the mornirg the 
storm came, and held us there three 
days, in the course of which we con- 
trived to catch a few fish of various 
kinds and humble size by setting 1 
trammel net in a sheltered tideway. 
On the fourth day the storm had spent 
itself toa dead calm, no more helpful for 
our sailing. Atadistancefrom the yacht 
we spied a great lot of birds gathered 
on the glassy surface and, rowing out, 
found that the majority of them were 
shearwaters. We had been prudent 
in taking rods and tackle, guessing 
that the birds had collected for pur- 
poses of dining, and _ succeeded’ in 
catching a number of small gurnard, 
that seemed amiably willing to take 
almost any trolling bait we offered them. 
The birds were extraordinarily tame, 
shearing over the water, after their 
manner, quite close beside the boat, 
so closely, indeed, that three of them 
at oné time or other entangled them- 
selves in our lines and were hauled 
aboard. We released them and let them 
go, but one was ungrateful enough 
to deal the Professor such a dig with 
its bill, as he was in the merciful act 
of freeing it from the line about its  G, WW. Wilson and Co. 
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wing, that the blood flowed genep. 
ously. The following morning 
the breeze served kindly again, 
and we went on our way alon 
the northern coast, with the 
great hills southward making a 
magnificent but darkly - frowning 
panorama, the aspect that they 
presented to us lying all in shadow 
with the sun behind them. We 
passed Tongue with its kyles, and 
in the course of that day made as 
far as Thurso, and there lay for the 
night, running over the Pentland 
Firth to the Orkneys on the morroyw, 
These mountains of Sutherland. 
shire, seen with the sun_ behind 
them, as we had seen them all that 
day, are not a kindly preparation of 
the eye for scenery on any scale of 
less magnificence. The aspect of the 
Orkney Islands, on the other hand, 
is not altogether magnificent.e There 
is that fine and singular obelisk, Tue 
OLp Man or Hoy, at their south- 
westerly angle, that is an exception 
to the rule. He isa striking anda 
grand old man enough; but for the 
most part the scenery of the Orkneys 
Copyright is not on the grand scale. The 
islands lie rather low, and a’‘ter the 
mountain scape of Sutherland nothing less than Alpine 
could seem quite satisfactory. There cannot, of course, 
fail to be a beauty of a more peaceful kind in_ sailing 
between the islands, until one comes to anchor in the bay 
of the little cathedral town of Kirkwall. The cathedral is 
most curious, with an immense number of round brick pillars 
within, built, I believe, about the latter end of the Saga time, 
when they were bringing ‘‘the white Christ’? to Norway, 
Iceland, and all the old strongholds of Odin. Of course, 
these islands of Orkney, and Shetland too, were always being 
harried by the Vikings. In the Orkneys we did not have 
much fortune with the fishing, but probably this was rather 
by reason of the luck being against us than of any lack of 
fish in the waters that girdle those islands, for why should they 
not be fishy ? 

Fishing from the yacht’s deck one day in the harbour of 
Kirkwall, Bob Burscough pulled up a huge cod, that looked so 
long, so lean, and so sickly that he took our appetite away from 
us. We did not care to eat him, and threw him, with a great 
splash, into the water again, to give him a chance of becoming a 
better fish. We paid our due devotions in the Kirkwall Cathedral, 
we played a round of golf on the Kirkwall golf course—for 
there is a golf course, though only of what the St. Andrews man 
scornfully calls the “inland” kind—and then, with the dawning 
of a glorious day, sailed off between the islands northward 
again for Shetland. 

Perhaps few of us who have not been there realise how far 
north the Shetland Islands really are, how far to the north of the 
Orkneys, being, in fact, if anything a little nearer Norway than 
the Scottish main, and in some ways with a closer affinity to 
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Norway than to 
Scotland., The 
dialect seems 
more Norse than 
Scottish, the 
prows of the 
boats curve up 
in a Norwegian 
way. These 
islands, again, lie 
low, but some- 
how, perhaps 
because we had 
longer left the 
majestic glories 
of the Suther- 
landshire moun- 
tains, we felt 
more apprecia- 
tion for the 
Shetland scenery 
than we had been 
able to give to 
that of the 
Orkneys, though 
in truth it is 
not dissimilar. A 
GROUP OF SHET- 
LAND PonIEs, 
curiously watching the yacht sail past, was a quaint sight from the 
boat’s deck. We had great luck, too, in entering Lerwick 
Harbour just as the herring fleet was coming in after a successful 
catch—a busy and very interesting sight. One of the yacht’s 
crew was a native Shetlander, who took us ashore with him to 
call on a relative whom we found charmingly engaged with her 
SPINNING-WHEEL, working up the wool of the famous Shetland 
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sheep. Elsewhere we saw a great CAULDRON oF Dye cooking, 
but this, I fancy, was rather for the dyeing of some of the tweeds 
than of the wools, which we understood to be left their natural 
colours, the white, the grey, and the brown. But of these 
mysteries we speak subject to much correction. With more 
confidence we can talk about the sea-trout fishing in the lochs— 
the sea lochs, which in those islands are called “voes.” The 
Sea-trout rise to fly there, in the shallow sea water, more freely 
than any of us had ever known them do elsewhere. They rose 
very freely when they were inclined to rise, and yet they were 
extraordinarily capricious. We could not find that the state of 
the tide had much to do with it, neither the weather—so far as 
we could appreciate the conditions of weather ; but, whatever the 
reason, the fact was very patent, sometimes painfully patent, that 
after biting eagerly (though, of course, with the exasperating 
tendency to hook themselves very lightly and break away after- 
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wards of all sea 
trout) for an 
hour or so they 
would then 
suddenly go 
right off the 
feed, and would 
not be persuaded 
to look at any 
kind of lure 
again." It was 
an exasperating 
business. But, 
by way of com- 
pensation, there 
was always the 
hope that if the 
fish were not 
biting one hour 
or. one minute 
they might be 
the next, and 
when they were 
on therise the fun 
was glorious. It 
is an added satis- 
faction to catch a 
fish that is such 
dainty eating. 

The sea-trout fishing in the salt water is certainly the best 
fun that the Shetlands have to give the angler, though there is 
other fishing of the various kinds of trout, both in the lochs and 
in the rivers, besides the sea fishing as more generally under- 
stood. But of all these the best, in the humble opinion of our 
ship’s company, was the salt-water sea-trouting. 

Of our return journey southward again I do not propose to 
say much, for the weather broke; and it was not that harmonious 
affair that it had been as we came northward. In Kirkwall we 
were storm-stayed the better part of a fortnight. For three days 
the Aberdeen steamer did not come. When she at length put in 
we boarded her and consulted the captain as to the weather in 
the Pentland Firth. 

‘‘Is yon your boatie?”’’ the man of brass buttons asked, 
speaking thus disrespectfully of our trim-built ship. We said it 
was. 

‘¢Then,” said he, ‘*the sea outside’s like a wall, and if it’s 
for pleesure ye’re going, don’t go.” 

That was enough for us. We took berths southward on that 
Aberdeen boat, winning our way ingloriously across Scotland by 
Inverness and Strome Ferry and so back to Skye, leaving our 
‘‘ boatie,’’ as the Aberdeen skipper put it, to be brought back by 
her crew when the weather cleared, 

So ended our voyagings to Ultima Thule. 
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E must attribute much of our national prosperity to things won honours in many walks in life, and one of these is 
the enthusiast. Without pioneers in any move- that of experimental horticulture. 
ment, whether of some commercial enterprise or The story we are about to relate should interest all who are 
in the more peaceful paths of science and pursuits near to it, devoted to gardening, that love of flowers which seems ingrained 
great success is impossible. Mr. G. F. Wilson of Weybridge in our national character, and which, in these days of unrest, of 
has by unflagging perseverance and a keen knowledge of many wars and rumours of wars, of fierce competition and striving for 
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the mastery, has a soothing, 
refining influence, permeat- 
ing to the nation’s advan- 
tage its home life. We are 
transforming ourselves into a 
nation of gardeners, and 
pleasant it is to see those in 
possession of many broad acres 
seeking horticulture as a 
pastime, and endeavouring to 
gain an intimate knowledge 
of that great world of 
flowers whose beauties are 
hidden to so many, a 
sealed book, which, when 
opened, reveals something 
of the great mysteries of 
Nature. 

Horticulture, or gardening, 
call this pursuit what you will, 
was not always a_ national 
pastime. Not many years ago 
everything was left to the 
gardener, and little interest 
was shown in the woodland and 
pleasure ground by those who 
possessed them; but all this is 
rapidly changing as the love 
of plants grows among us, 
shedding its peaceful influence 
over the town and country. 
This pastime has not per- 
meated the national life without 
its pioneers, and one of these is 
Mr. Wilson of Heatherbank 
and the cottage garden of 
Oakwood, Wisley, where for 
twenty years past experiments 
have been made with hardy 
flowers, and success or 
failure recorded faithfully 
for the benefit of those who 
know not the pitfalls of the 
beginner. 

We must not confuse the 
reader’s mind about Heather- 
bank and Oakwood. The 
former is Mr. Wilson’s resi- 
dence, and is placed on the 
fringe of the heather and furze 
clad heath. When the lilies 
are in flower here and ‘in the 
cottage garden adjoining, this 
is a pleasant place. - Many 
lessons may be gathered from 
the. gardening revealed at 
Heatherbank.. Mr. Wilson’s 
love—we may write, without 
fulsome exaggeration, devotion 
to—of the lily is world-famous, 
and to establish his flower 
near his home, he grows the 
bulbs in half-tubs or casks 
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with the bottoms 
knocked out; 
they are filled 
with suitable soil, 
sunk in the 
ground, and the 
result is a beau- 
tiful display of 
lilies, in the front 
of a shrubbery 
drive, which 
would be im- 
possible without 
the cask to 
prevent shrub 
and tree roots 
from robbing the 
lilies of precious 
nutriment. 

One hears 
frequently an 
outcry against 
rooteries, that is, 
places for the 
great roots of 
elm and oax, 
and forest 
monarchs, may- 
be, levelled to the 
ground by 
storms. It is 
said that the 
roots breed 
fungoid troubles, and that in the course of time the plants them- 
selves are attacked. But at Heatherbank there is a model 
rootery, the home of hardy azaleas, primroses, ivies, and many 
other plants as interesting; it shuts out from view an ugly 
fence, and thus shows how by simple means it is possible to blot 
out undesirable features by consideration of the opportunities of 
which one may take advantage. 

About twenty years ago Mr. Wilson established at Wisley, 
which is approached by a drive of six miles from Weybridge, 
through beautiful Surrey scenery of pine, hill, and meadow, what 
he calls an experimental garden. This is Oakwood, a clearing 
made in the woodland, and comprising many acres, with the 
cottage on the hilltop looking towards the blue distance of pine 
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woods. The 
garden is undu- 
lating, and a 
veritable home 
of flowers 
planted in the 
positions which 
they love best— 
here the helle- 
bore clothing the 
sides of a damp 
ditch, there the 
lilies sheltered 
by surrounding 
shrubs from the 
winds of spring. 

The _ story 
of the year is 
unfolded as 
season passes 
into season. 
When the snow- 
drop ventures to 
open its flowers in 
the winter, there 
are already signs 
of the awakening 
of the primrose, 
auricula, the 
hepatica, and 
early blossoms of 
the year, to take 
their part with 
the last of the Christmas roses and the Lenten hellebores in 
making groups of colour in the garden. Mr. Wilson has, 
through his unselfish efforts, stimulated greatly the new-born love 
of gardens by recording his experiences in the press for the 
benefit of others, and permitting those keenly interested in the 
pursuit to see for themselves how happy certain plants may 
become when in suitable surroundings, plants others may have 
tried without success to coax into respectable behaviour. 

A garden of this nature is an object-lesson to those who wish 
to tread the fragrant paths of horticulture. The plants are studied 
individually, so that they may be afforded conditions similar 
to those surrounding their native haunts. And this is the key- 
note to success in gardening—the flower and the fruit must be 
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studied. It is idle to plant a so!danella ona sandy hilltop, but 
there the blue Gentiana acaulis of the Alps is happy; and it is 
this intimate knowledge of the flowers that makes horticulture a 
fascinating pastime. 

When the writer visited Oakwood the Japanese iris was 
in flower, and we think it is safe to declare that in this garden 
alone is this iris from the East grown in a way so character- 
istic and delightful. Mr. Wilson possesses thousands of plants, 
and as many seedlings, in various stages of development. They 
compel admiration when we enter the garden, and remind one 
of their aspect in the quaint streams in the pleasure grounds of 
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the Japanese. Two ditches wind about the garden here, and the 
first one is plante| with irises, which are making luxuriant 
growth, lined with flowers of many colours. It is a quaint scene 
in an English garden. The flowers peer up with their flattened 
segments from the grassy leafage, and bespatter the scenery with 
mosaic colouring, here a patch of intense purple, there white, 
and near to this a colony of warm roses. There is much water in 
the ditches in winter, but this the Iris Kampferi enjoys, moisture, 
full sunshine, and mixed vegetabl: soil and loam being the three 
necessary attributes to success. Our illustrations convey better 
than descriptions the effect of the irises in July, when the whole 
garden is full of colour from 
the gathering together of 
named varieties and seedlings 
raised in this woodland flower 
land. 

The charm of a garden, it 
must be remembered, rests not 
upon a blaze of colour at one 
season, but a_ succession of 
things, each at its appointed 
time, to girdle the year with 
blossom. Hence before the 
Japan flag comes the iris of 
Siberia (Iris sibirica), a species 
of much grace, and when the 
Japanese irises are flowering 
with envi: bl: freedom, hare- 
bells and otier plants crown 
the banks. One ditch is wider 
than the other, and in_ this 
lush retreat the flowers have 
become in a way natural- 
ised. It. may interest our 
readers to know that the seeds 
are saved in this garden, and 
sown during the last week in 
March, keeping them in’ the 
pods until that time. There 
are many beds of them on the 
hillside, not far from the 
cottage, and they represent 
thousands of seedlings, pro- 
bably containing new forms. 
By the lakeside the rises 
were in flower too, in one 
place a colony of the noble 
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enormous blue and wh:te 
flowers, and in another the 
white Li Hung Chang. 

It is almost impossible to 
go to one spot in this garden of 
many plants and declare that 
to be the most picturesque and 
interesting | Wherever one 
turns, brushing through the 
rhododendrons or treading a 
shady grass path lined with 
Linnea borealis, there is 
something to compel the ardent 
gardener to pause, and, maybe, 
Jearn a wrinkle how to manage 
some plant that has proved 
hitherto intractable On pond 
and ditch sides roses pour out 
their rich fragrance, Crimson 
Ramblers tumbling about in 
wild profusion, in company 
with the sweeter Laurette 
Messimy, or the long-branched 
briars of Lord Penzance. A 
pond is covered with the 
yellow Villarsia, and fringed 
with clouds of yellow from the 
dense spikes of the common 
loosestrife of the river and 
stream sides. One of the 
illustrations is of the lake with 
the wooden bridge leading to 
the hillside and cottage. Ona 
recent summer day this was a 
picture of flowers. The big 
hybrid water-lilies basked idly — C»Pyright 
in the sunshine, opening to the 
full those brilliant masses of petals, varying in colour according 
to their kind, Marliacea rosea, chromatella, albida, the 
appropriately-named odorata exquisita pygmza, P. helveola, 
Laydekeri purpurata, and others, with Gunnera manicata and 
scabra on the sides, casting the shadows of their huge leaves on 
the water’s surface, and in one corner a dense mass of foliage 
from the handsome Saxifraga peltata. 

Shade and sunshine gladden the garden. The sun scores the 
grassy paths, and glints across cool walks of hardy ferns in many 
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delightful variations, originated here by the process of natural 
fertilisation by wind and bee. One little path, losing itself 
amidst the luxuriant shrubs, is covered with the starry white 
Pratia angulata, a carpet spangled with white, a flower as pretty 
as the little Corsican arenaria, but as rare as some new rose or lily. 
We know not when Oakwood is in its brightest dress. It isa 
place to revel in when the blue primroses raised by Mr. Wilson 
make banks of colour against moss-covered stones and the 
auriculas drench the garden with their perfume, but the time when 
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the Japanese irises are in full beauty, with the opening of the 
first lilies, is to us an enjoyable season. Recently several 
standards of the old garden rose, Aimée Vibert, were bending 
beneath their heavy burden, and Crimson Rambler had flung itself 
over an arch, mounting into a tree near, its big flowery crimson 
clusters like trails of exaggerated flame nasturtium an effect, 
we think, no other climber can present. 

Tropzolum speciosum, the flame nasturtium, is a plant 
every keen gardener tries to manage, but generally fails. It is 
not as a rule a climber for southern counties, requiring the cool 
bracing air of the Highlands, where it envelops the cottages in 
its crimson dress. Mr. Wilson has succeeded in establishing it 
on the shady side of a group chiefly composed of Crimson 
Rambler and Aimée Vibert roses. Here it is thoroughly at home, 
and it is when allowed to grow through a plant that it develops 
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its Scottish character. In gentian time it is worth a journey to 
see the gentianella (G. acaulis), a carpet of blue. There are 
120yds. of it, 5oyds. of plants resulting from seed collected by 
Mr. Wilson’s son, Mr. Scott Wilson, upon the Alps. Of course, 
the gentianella we know best is the deep lustrous blue, but the 
plant varies from seed, some forms quite pale in colour, approach- 
ing to pure white. G. ornata, G. septemfida, G. asclepiadea, the 
last-mentioned in particular, are quite a success. 

As we have stated before in Country Lire, the first 
Japanese rose hedge planted in this country was at Oakwood, and 
it is there now, a leafy, spiny barrier, crimson with fruits late in 
the year, and through the summer months never without its big 
single flowers. Such a hedge as this, in truth, of any rose 
adapted for the purpose is a refreshing variation upon lines 
of ill-odoured privet or even of quick. The rose, when the 
right kinds are chosen, makes 
an ideal shrubby hedge, interest- 
ing for its novelty, and enjoy- 
able throughout the year almost 
for its picturesqueness and 
fragrance, and the Japanese 
roses are a strong barrier to 
cattle. The Penzance briars 
form charming dividing lines, 
more so even than the sweet 
briar of the hedgerow from 
whence they have originated. 

On the hillside near the 
small lake Mr. Wilson is 
creating a new feature by 
planting all the finer hardy 
shrubs, with groups of lilies 
sheltering between them. This 
portion is in its infancy only, 
but before many years have 
elapsed it will prove a charming 
shrub and lily garden, the 
lilies receiving sufficient shelter 
to screen them from late frosts 
and March winds. 

This is a woodland garden. 
Heaths of many kinds make 
thick carpets of growth, and 
groups of the beautiful Menziesia 
polifolia and its white variety, 
like dainty bells hung on 
slender stalks, were in flower, 
revelling in the vegetable soil 
which makes vigorous the 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” camellias and hybrid azaleas. 
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There is a strong bush of the 
bog myrtle, which pours out its 
spicy odour when _ brushed 
against, and in a shady, moist 
corner the white - flowered 
Shortia galacifolia and the 
schizocodon are quite happy, 
plants that are a sore trial to 
those who know not quite the 
kind of treatment to give them. 
Adiantum pedatum, as 
beautiful as any of the tender 
ferns of the greenhouse and 
stove, was spreading freely in 
the shade, and Californian 
dog’s-tooth violets also, whilst 
in dry sandy soil, fully exposed 
to the sun, was a Calochortus 
bed in full flower, C. venustus ; or ae 
roseus, C. Lyoni, and others, (egzgamueeies . foo 2 
flowers poised like big butter- 
flies on the stems, and a revela- 
tion in colouring distributed in 
soft suffusions and blotches. 
Mr. Wilson, the ‘ Lily 
King,” as he was wont to be 
called, was one of the first in 
England to bring the great and 
beautiful family of lilies into 
prominent notice. For about 
twenty years lilies have been 
grown at Wisley, and we have 
learnt many lessons there 
of the way to manage indi- 
vidual kinds. This enthusiasm 
seems to have deepened as 
the years sped on, and at this 
time big groups are in flower, Lilium szovitzianum at the time of 
our visit flowering gaily under an apple tree, the seed having 
been sown there. In the same colony were seedlings of 
L. Martagon, dalmaticum, and catanzi, the flowers remarkable 
for their freedom and depth of colour, polished purple-black and 
shades of it. The grateful shade of the trees and the soil that 
the apple enjoys are suitable conditions for the lilies. That is 
the lesson we may learn here, for the keen gardener knows that 
everything possesses its likes and dislikes, one lily, or any other 
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plant, flourishing in one sfot, but absolutely refusing to do so 
elsewhere. 

Lilium Humboldti, strong and handsome in colour, was 
growing out of a bed carpeted with Linnza borealis, and in other 
parts the tall Lilium pardalinum, L. longiflorum, L. giganteum 
amongst the rhododendrons, and L. auratum were noteworthy. 
L. auratum was in a clearing in the wood, and groups of it had 
remained undisturbed for ten years. 

Near the cottage was a company of Campanula lactiflora, a 
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tall plumy, fresh-coloured bet- 
flower, which, strange to say, is 
rarely seen in gardens. A hand- 
somer plant does not exist than 
this species, and at Wisley it 
sows itself, with the pleasing 
result of a number of forms of 
various shades of colour, some 
pale, others dark, and all alluring 
to the bees. 

Ss much might be written 
of the history of the garden and 
its plants, that it is unsatisfac- 
tory to close the story, knowing 
that many things have not been 
touched upon in these brief and, 
necessarily, sketchy notes. 

We hope fervently that 
Mr. Wilson may be spared 
many years to work amongst his 
plants, and to give ungrudgingly, 
as in the past, of his great storc- 
house of knowledge to the great 
company of ardent amateurs who 
are rising up to perpetuate the 
good work accomplished by the 
pioneers in all that is beautiful 
in hardy flower gardening. We 
thank Mr. Wilson for his help 
on many occasions, and _ this 
feeling we know is echoed by 
many in these isles and across 
the seas. 


BOOKS OF . . 
- « “Fee RY. 


LTHOUGII the ordinary title is 
adhered to, the main subject 
of this section of the paper is a little book of 184 pages of large clear 
print with folded edges, which render it appropriate to the holiday 

season. It is Miss Edith Wharton’s ‘* A Gift from the Grave” (John Murray), 
which amply repays perusil twice over. At the first reading one is inclined to hurry 
along, in order to pursue to its end a masterly piece of psychological analysis, 
but one has no sooner come to the end than there rise to memory a hundred neat 
phrases and happy collocations of words full of subtle meaning. Having 
enjoved the story, one turns back to study the gems of language which are 
plentifully and artistically used in the telling of it. 





LILIUM SZOVITZIANUM UNDER AN APPLE TREE. 
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suc first of the soul-piinting, for 
that is the we rd. Glennard, an American, 
whose soul’s history is followed from 
temptation to hesi'ation, to yielding, to 
shame, to repentance, to re ormation, 
had been half in love with Mrs, Aubyn, 
an author of great fame, at a time when 
she could not marry him, since her 
husband, who had ill-treated her, was 
alive. ‘* Husbands, who are notoriously 
inoppo tune, may even die inoppor- 
tunely, and this was the revenge that 
Mr. Aubyn, some two yeurs after her 
return to Hillbridge, took upon his 
injured wife. He died precisely at the 
moment when Glennard was beginning 
to criticise her. It was not that she 
loved him; she did what was infinitely 
worse—she made him feel his in eriorily, 
The sense of mental equality had been 
gratifying to his raw ambition, tut as 
his self-knowledge denied itself his 
understanding of her also_ increased, 
and if man is at times indirectly flattered 
ly the moral superiority of a woman, 
her mental ascendency is extenuated by 
no such oblique tribute to his powers, 
Tne attitude of looking up is a strain on 
the muscles, and it was becoming more 
and more Glennard’s opinion that brains, 
in a woman, should be merely the 
obverse of beauty. To beauty Mrs. 
Aubyn could lay no clam, and while 
she had enough prettiness to ex isperate 
him by her incapacity to make use of it, 
she seemed invincibly ignorant of any 
o: the little artifices whereby women 
contrive to hide their defects and even 
to turn them into graces. Her dress 
never seemed a part of her; all her 
clothes had an impersonal air, as though 
they had belonged to someone else and 
been borrowed in an emergency that 
had somehow Lecome chronic. She 
was conscious enough of her deficiencies 
to try to amend them by rash imitations 
of the most approved morals, Lut 10 woman who does not dress well intuitively 
will ever do so by the light of reason, an! Mrs. Aubyn’s plagiarisms, to borrow 
a metaphor of her trade, somehow never seemed to be incorporated with the text, 

** Genius is of no small use to a woman who does not know how to do her 
hair. The fame that came to Mrs. Aubyn with her second book left Glennird’s 
imagination untouched, or had at most the nezative effect of removing | er still 
further from the circle of his contracting sympathies. Weare all the sport of time; 
and fate had so perversely ordered the chronology of Margaret Aubyn’s romance 
that when her husband died, Glennard felt as though he had lost a friend.” 
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Then (I am bringing the story into chronological order for my own con- 
yenience) Mrs. Aubyn went to Europe, attained even greater fame, and poured 
out her great heart in a series of intensely interesting letters to Glennard. The 
story opens when Glennard, a poor man, and in love, really this time, with the 
peautiful and pure Alexa Trent, is assailed by a manifold temptation. Mrs. 
Aubyn is dead ; her letters are price'ess, at any rate Worth more thousands of 
doliars probably than any English publisher would be inclined to pay. Alexa, 
for the sake of her family, is on the verge of leaving for Europe with a rich 
aunt; Glennard’s friend Dinslow has a valuable patent to bring out, and no 
money. The letters will cure all his difficulties if he is mean enough to sell 
them, and, after consultation with his ar/e/tante friend Flamel, whom he 
does not inform that he is himself the betrayer of Mrs. Aubyn’s heart’s secrets, 
he commits the act of really abominable meanness. The wedding follows. 
Ajexa and Glennard are as happy as the day is long in a little suburban nest, 
when the thunderbolt falls, that is to say, Margaret Aubyn’s letters are 
published, the whole of Glennard’s little world talks of them, Alexa shows a 
womanly desire to see them, and Glennard feels that the eyes of the whole 
world are staring into his guilty soul. Every innocent comment by Alexa, the 
chatter of a yachting party, the advertisements in the newspapers, the articles, 
the new cheques for royalties from the publishers, everything, in fact, is a cause 
of fresh mental torture to him. He cannot bear to see Flamel and his wife 
together, he dares not to tell her outright of his treachery to Margaret Aubyn, 
he adopts the roundabout methed of placing an account from the publisher 
among some papeis which he asks her to sort for him, and she, stricken to the 
heart really, says no‘ a word. But there is estrangement between them, and he 
suspects Flamel of seeing too much of her and of talking over with her the 
meanness of her husband. So he sends Flamel a cheque for commission, and 
there is a somewhat stormy interview, very well described. 

‘** Some of my friends wouldn’t have undertaken the job. Those who would 
have done so would probably haye expected to be paid !” 

‘He iifted his eyes to Flamel, and the two men looked at each other. 
Flamel had turned white and his lips stirred, but he he!d his temperate note. 
‘If you mean to imply that the job was not a nice one, you lay yourself open 
to the retort that you proposed it. But for my part I’ve never seen, I never 
shall see, any reason for not publishing the letters.’ 

“¢That’s just it.’ 

“6 © What——?’ 

“©«The ceriainty of your not seeing was what made me go to you. When 
a man’s got stolen goods to pawn he dvesn’t take them to the police station.’ 

* *Stolen?’ Flamel echoed. ‘ The letters were stolen ?’ 

**G'ennard burst into alaugh. ‘How much longer do you expect me to keep 
up that pretence aboutthe letters? You knew well enough they were written tome.’ 

‘‘Flamel looked at him in silence. ‘ Were they?’ he said at lensth. ‘I 
didn’t know it.’ 

‘*«« And didn’t suspect it, I suppose,’ G'ennaid sneered. 

“The other was again silent, then he said, ‘I may remind you that, 
supposing I had felt any curiosity about the matter, I had no way of finding out 
that the letters were written to you. You never showed me the o:iginals.’ 

‘¢* What does that prove? There were fifty ways of finding out. It’s the 
kind of thing one can easily do.’ 

“Flamel glanced at him with contempt. ‘Our ideas probably differ as to 
what a man can easily do. It would not have been easy for me.’ 

‘*Glennard’s anger vented itself by the words uppermost in his thoughts. ‘ It 
may, then, interest you to hear that my wife does know about the letters—has 
known for some months——’ 

*** Ah!’ said the other slowly. 

‘*Glennard saw that, in his blind clutch at a weapon, he had seized the one 
most apt to wound. _Flamel’s muscles were under control, but his face showed 
the undefinable change produced by the slow infiltration of poison. Every 
implication that the words contained had reached its mark ; but Glennard felt 
that their obvious intent was lost in the anguish of what they suggested, he was 
sure now that Flamel would never have betrayed him ; but the interference only 
made a wider outlet for h'sanger. He paused breathlessly for Flamel to speak.” 

Then, after many bitter agonies of self-reproach and endless vacillations, 
he determines that he ‘must face the matter out with Alexa, and the scene 
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between him and her is really leautiful. It will be admired by all who like to 
see true and deep feeling described without reserve. It ends thus : 

‘*It was she who, a'ter awhile, began to speak with a new suffusing 
diffidence that made him turn a raised eye on her. 

‘**Don’t they say,’ she asked, feeling her way as in a kind of ten‘ler 
apprehensiveness, ‘that the early Christians, instead of pulling down the heathea 
temples—the temples of the unclean gods—purified them by turning the.n to 
their own uses? I’ve always thought one might d» that with one’s own actions 
—the actions one loathes but can’t undo, One can make, I mean, a wrong the 
door to other wrongs, or an impassable wall against them. .” Ler voice 
wavered on the word. ‘We can’t always tear down the temples we've built to 
the unclean gods, but we can put good spirits in the house of evil—-the spirits of 
mercy and shame and understanding, that might never have come to us if we 
hadu’t been in such great need. ane 

‘¢She moved over to him and laid a hand on his. His head was bent, and he 
did not change his attitude. She sat down beside him without speaking, but 
theirsilences now were fertile as rain-c'ouds—they quickened the seeds of 
understanding.” 

There will be those who will call this ‘* goody goody,” but let that pass. 
No man or woman who has ever done a mean and irretrievable act—and there 
are very few men who have not—will read the strong and burning passage without 
emotion or without sympathy. And such, told in bold words, is the story of a 
bruised and battered soul, of a man humiliated by his own cowardice and hy 
his cross manners, yet not altogether abominable, and saved, so far as he could 
be saved, by his love of woman. But now of the art with which it is told, of 
the craftsmanship. Mention has been made of polished phrases pregnant with 
subtle meaning, but something more is needed. How good, for example, is th's 
description of poverty, ‘‘that perpetual paring off that was gradually reducing 
existence to the naked business of keeping himself alive.” Here, again, are 
some gems: ‘To reproach oneself for not having loved Margaret Aubyn 
was a good deal like being disturbed by an inability to admire the Venus 
of Milo ” 4 ‘* the intuitive feminine justness that is so much rarer 
than a reasonable imfartiality”’; this last of Alexa Trent ; ‘‘ there are times 
when the constancy of the woman one cannot marry is almost as trying as 
that of the woman one does not want to”; ‘‘ Hillbridge, where misfortune was 
still regarded as a visitation designed to put people in their proper place, and to 
make them feel the superiority of their neighbours”; ‘‘ his vanity found retro- 
spective enjoyment in the sentiment his heart had rejected ” ; ‘‘authors who 
give their essence to the public and keep only a dry rind for their friends ;” ‘* it 
was one of the laws cf Glennard’s intercourse with Miss Trent that he always 
went to see her the day a‘ter he had resoived to give her up;” ‘* reserve in 
some natures implies merely the locking of empty rooms or the dissimilation of 
awkward encumbrances ”; Flamel’s ‘‘ well-known leniency of view was vaguely 
divined to inciude himself” ; ‘*some men think of books merely as tools, others 
as tooling”; ** deeds we would rather not have done, but have no notion of 
undoing” ; ‘*the words reverberated through her silence; she had a way of 
thus leaving one space in which to contemplate one’s folly at arm’s length.” 
These are a few jewels stolen from the chest, but it is full of them still. 

Very little space remains for Mr. C. W. Doyle’s ‘*‘ The Shadow of Quon 
Lung” (Constable), which is a series of tales of Chinatown. Mr. Doyle sprung 
into notice—the notice of the few, perhaps—with ‘*The Taming of the 
Jungle,” and I am glad to notice that my words, and those of the Baron de 
Bookworms and of Literature, are quoted by the publishers. Before one 
admired his intimate knowledge of life and character in the Terai; this time 
with wonderful skill, and as vividly as if he had lived there all his life, he lets 
us into the dark secrets of life in Chinatown. All the stories, or nearly all of 
them, seem to have won prizes, and every one of them is full of pathos and 
bears the imrress of truth. As the author says in the preface, ‘‘ the best thing 
to do with Chinatown would be to burn it down,” but as that cannot Le done it 
is distinctly good that he should, in the hope of some amelioration in the future, 
tave drawn attention to ‘the terrible conditions of life of the slave girls in 
Chinatown,” which, it may be worth while.to remind the reader, is not near 
Peking, but in the Un ted States of America. In fact, there is no reason why 
this powerful and interesting book should not do the same kind of good that was 
done by ** Uncle Tom’s Calin.” 


ON, STRATHUAICH FOREST. 


EW deer forests in 
Scotland have repaid 
their lessee so 
uniformly well as 
that of Strathvaich, 

for many years in the tenancy 
of Mr. John Williams. It has 
gone on steadily giving good 
stags with fine heads, and the 
bad years have been very 
exceptional. It was on Strath- 
vaich, which is some 30 miles 
from Garve, that the accom- 
panying photograph was taken, 
and it is rarely indeed that 
there would be a chance of 
approaching so many stags at 
once in August. The velvet is 
still on the horns, but for the 
rest the stags are in. good 
condition. On the islands to 
the west of Scotland, where 
all wild things grow tame in 
the mild climate, it is more 
common to be able to approach 
a herd thus closely. In Arran, 
and again in Jura, the writer 
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has had the opportunity of observing the herds from a 
very short distance, but on the mainland they are, as a 
rule, far more wary and shy. Sometimes, going along a 
track oyer the hill, one may think that one is unobserved 
by a herd on the hillside, but no sooner do you step off the 
beaten track, which the deer recognise as yours, and on the 
untrod moor, which they reckon as theirs, than heads are 
raised up from pasturage, with that wonderfully proud-seeming 
gesture of the stag when he is startled; a few moments more 
and the herd will move off, an impulse of the same sentiment 
of suspicion animating its every member, with that beautiful trot 
which has given its name to the Pas de Cerf of the ballet. In no 
animal do the two paces, the marvellous grace of the trot and 
the clumsiness of the lumbering gallop, contrast so strongly as 
in the red deer; but at both paces the beast gets over the ground 
far more quickly than it appears to do. 

And scarcely less suspicious to the herd on the hill than the 
wayfarer who moves off the track on to the moor is he who, remain- 
ing on the path, comes toa halt instead of pursuing what they call 
the even tenor of his way. Now it is necessary to halt to take 
a photograph, and scarcely possible to do it from a moor track, 
so we may regard this picture as the trophy of a good feat in the 
stalking way. The deer appear wholly unconscious that any 
reason for fear is near them. The great part of the forest is by 
no means the easy walking that this view of a small portion of it 
might suggest. During the season a hundred or so stags are 
shot, the house being situated’well in the centre of the stalking. 
It is, with the Inchbrae Forest, the property of three owners, 
and they are fortunate in having for their tenant a man who has 
made a special study of the red deer and understands their wants 
and ways perfectly. Though Mr. Williams is a Cornishman, 
owning a fine property with, first, shooting, and last, but by no 
means least important, valuable mines in that south-western 
county, there is perhaps no Scotsman born who can tell him 
anything that he does not know about Scotland’s red deer; and 
he is ably seconded by his head-stalker, Hector Macdonald. 
He holds very decidedly the view that it is an ill thing for a 
forest that a dog should be seen on it, and his stalkers are never 
accompanied to the hill either by the old type of pure-bred 
deerhound or by the collie cross that is more used on the forests 
where they still run a wounded stag to bay with dogs. Certain 
it is that the deer hate the canine smell more, many times more, 
than they hate the human smell, and that is much to say; and 
often, too, the quickest way to kill a wounded deer is to mark 
him down to his rest with telescope and stalk him again to finish 
him. But, on the other hand, many a deer will be brought to 
bay by a good dog when he has long gone over the farthest 
horizon and out of the reach of the best of telescopes. And it 
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' is a fine thing to see how a good dog will stick to the track of 


the wounded deer, and bring it out through the tracks of a herd 
of sound ones. It is often a question of fine judgment for the 
stalker whether to lay on the hound or to forbear. _ But these 
are questions, perhaps, too high for us; at all events, matters of 
opinion about which it is unseemly to speak dogmatically— 
whoso shall see a joke in this adverb is as guilty as if he had 
perpetrated it. Certain it is that on a small forest the use of 
a dog is a fatal thing—driving the deer from their ground, 
indefinitely far. 

It is very certain that the majority of us poor people who 
shoot a few stags every year in Scotland can have no idea of the 
delight that stalking can give a man who is his own stalker, is 
on his own forest, or at least on a forest that he has known long 
enough to be perfectly familiar with all its ways and the manner 
in which the various winds are likely to be affected by the 
various corries. Stalking in his case must be free from all the 
ignominy that undoubtedly attaches to the crawl up the bed of 
a burn, at the tail of a gillie who is your master of the most 
autocratic kind, scolding you without a mite of respect when 
you make a false step or a false move, directing every detail, 
even to the stag that you are to shoot and the inoment for 
shooting him. You do indeed press the trigger, but the gillie 
does all the rest. Of course this is quite inevitable on a 
strange forest. _A man that did not know the ground would 
lose more shots than he would get. And it is a good thing, too, 
that pecuniary circumstances prevent each and all of us from 
having his own deer forest, otherwise there would be a difficulty 
in getting the acresto goround. But there can be no doubt about 
the immense delight of stalking your stag in your own way, not 
feeling that you are a mere machine in the gillie’s hands, and that 
so far from helping in the killing of the beast, you are a very distinct 
hindrance, for the gillie is probably quite as good as you are at 
the actual shot, and would not have half the trouble in bringing 
the stalk to its conclusion if you were away. But even he who 
goes up year after year to the same forest and is able to do his 
stalking for himself, with the gillie carrying the rifle behind 
him, instead of going ahead and doing the directing, even he 
does not get from his forest all the delight that it is able to 
afford. He misses the sight of the deer in the non-shooting 
season, of their domestic habits, he knows only a half, and the 
least interesting half, of their lives. They have secrets for him 
that only the resident people such as Hector Macdonald can 
tell him—the most interesting of their secrets. But Life is short, 
and Nature, no less than Art, is long, and Nature, no less than 
Art, is complex, and within the short space of a life a man cannot 
find time to turn his eyes in all directions. There are other 
interests in life than red deer, but few more interesting. 


MACHINERY & LABOUR: Il.—Harvest. 


T scarcely needs saying that in no department of agriculture 
is strict economy more necessary than in the cultivation 
and harvesting of grain... A very brief glance at the 
history of prices will put this beyond question. Exactly 
100 years ago—that is, in 1800—the average for the year 

was: Wheat, 113s. 10d.; barley, 59s. 10d.; and oats, 39s. 4d. 
per quarter. For the greater part of 1990 the price of wheat 
has been 25s. per quarter. Not till 1884 did it ever fall 
below 4os.; it was 35s. 8d. in that year, and only once since, 
in 1891, when it got up to 37s., has it risen again to that 
figure. In 1894 it was as low as 22s. 10d. Evidently the 
methods that left a handsome margin of profit in those 
bygone years will not suffice for the requirements of to-day. 
Yet, as we shall show, only in one respect has a notable 
improvement of machinery taken place in England. The 
greater cheapness of American wheat is in no small measure 
due to the employment of more effective machinery. 

As late as 1868 the bulk of the crop was cut by the 
sickle or the scythe. Reaping machines, it is true, had 
been invented for a long time previously. Henry Stephens, 
the author of “The Book of the Farm,” relates that in 
a tour made during the harvest of 1834 he saw four of 
Bell's reaping machines in operation, and that they did 
their work in a very satisfactory manner; yet in a 
treatise on the implements of agriculture issued nine years 
afterwards no mention is made of them, so that they 
would appear to have been employed only by one or two farmers 
of exceptional enterprise. ‘Yet before the Rev. Patrick Bell 
brought out his invention many attempts had been made to 
provide a satisfactory reaper, such as that of Mr. Smith of 
Deanston (1812), Mr. Joseph Mann’s of Raby, Cumberland 
(1820), and Ogle and Brown’s of Alnwick (1822). But for 
reasons that need not be gone into here, none of them proved 
successful till the advent of Bell’s. Four of the last-mentioned 
were exported to the United States, and, as so often has happened 


in the history of invention, the Americans, having got the idea, 
carried it to a perfection which had not been originally foreseen. 

One consideration that weighed with the farmer of Georgian 
and early Victorian days was the plentifulness and cheapness of 
labour. In the harvest now proceeding we find from an enquiry 
of an employer who gives the current wage that the Essex 











LIGHT, BUT STRONG AND DURABLE. 


harvester is earning at the rate of 35s. a week. Sixty years ago 
that would have seemed an incredibly enormous sum. Through- 
out England then the villages were crammed full of people, and 
vast numbers who were not engaged in agriculture during the 
rest of the year were but too willing to volunteer for the harvest 
month. The tailor and cobbler, and joiner and blacksmith, nay, 
even the village schoolmaster, bought a hook for the shearing. 
So did their wives and boys and grown-up daughters. We 
recently interviewed a rustic of more than four score on the 
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subject, and he was able to recite it all vividly. Tis father, 
a carpenter, never had more than 7s. or 8s. a week on 
which to feed, clothe, and lodge a large family. Once— 
and only once—he remembers him coming home on a 
Saturday night with a whole sovereign, earned by some 
unexplained accident. He cried to his wife ‘* Look, Nellie!” 
and great was the rejoicing in the family. As a lad our 
informant went out at twelve and did half a woman’s work 
for ninepence a day, returning at night so worn out that he 
says he sometimes fell asleep over his porridge. It is a 
pathetic picture of labour in those days, but the meaning 
to the unsentimental farmer was that he could obtain an 
abundance of labour at a very cheap rate. No wonder that 


he was careless and lackadaisical about machinery. This, as ~ 


far as one can calculate, must have been about the twenties, 
and the average price of wheat in 1824 and the succeeding 
years was respectively 63s. 11d., 68s. 6d., 58s. 8d., 
58s. 6d., 60s. 5d., and 66s. 3d. per quarter. The state 
of things remained pretty much the same till the end of 


the seventies. But after that a most momentous change 


took place. New corn areas were opened up all over the 
world, and freights were greatly reduced, so that corn began 
to pour in shiploads into this country. Moreover, labour 
ceased to be superabundant. The country had been threaded 
with railways, and the villager began to move to town. 
Even greater stress would have been felt but for the 
numbers of destitute Irishmen who, first driven from their 
own land by famine, had made it a custom to come over 
here for the hoeing, the haysel, and the harvest. But with 
labour up and prices down it now became a matter of life 
and death to the farmer to find out the swiftest and most 
economical method of doing things. 

The ordinary reaper was a great advance on the sickle, 
but a different stage was reached on the introduction of the 
self-binder. One of the best and most popular is that manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Hornsby of Grantham. Its advantages are 
wellknown. It hasa light draught, two ordinary farm horses being 
sufficient for the purpose, it cuts low and clean, raises the sheaf 
without exposure to the wind, ties the sheaves straight and even, 
delivering them gently, so that there is little danger of shedding. 
The economy in the number of hands required is remarkable. 
Instead of a troop of men, women, and children, such as used to 
be seen on the old harvest field, all the labour needed is a man to 
drive, and from two to four men to set up if the machine goes 
round the whole field ; fewer still should it be necessary, owing to 
wind or any other cause, to cut only one side ata time. In the 
former case an acre an hour is easily cut. 

Great as is the saving, however, we doubt if it be sufficient. 
When the handling of grain in America is contrasted with that 
of Britain it will be found that in the case of the former much 
greater simplicity has been attained. A machine is made in 
California that merely cuts off the top of the wheat, threshes it, 
and delivers it in sacks, thus obviating several operations 
necessary in England. Whether it would do in our moister 
climate is a moot question; but the very fact of its existence 
compels our farmers to reduce the remainder of the work to its 
simplest proportions. ‘After the shocks are dry the sheaves have 
to be carted and stacked. In the North a long cart is made 
specially for the purpose, but as it cannot be economical to have 
two vehicles when one will do, a saving is effected by having 
a cart that will suit both purposes. 

No better cart can be recommended than that manufactured 
by Messrs. Crosskill and Sons of Beverley. Made with English 
oak soles, ash shafts, and solid plank sides, it is strong and 
durable without being too heavy, and it can be fitted either 
with harvest shelvings or curved harvest raves. It has secured 
the approval of the Royal Agricultural Society, and is almost 
too well known to require commendation. When the corn has 
to be carried any considerable distance, many farmers, especially 
in the South of England, prefer a farm waggon, and we give 
an illustration of one manufactured by the same firm. Its 
advantages are that it is light, strong, and can be turned ina 
short space. The wheels are 3ft. 4in. and 4ft. gin. high. It is 
made either with pole or shafts, and can be fitted with-a simple 
brake that the waggoner can put in action as he walks beside his 
team, 

It is curious that the business of forking and stacking is still 
done in the way it always was. No labour-saving appliance that 
IS quite satisfactory has yet been discovered for this part of the 
work of harvest. True, on some farms the sheaves are raised to 
the stack by means of an elevator, but a great number who have 
tried this in the end reverted to the old system. If not done 
with the greatest care, which necessitates the use of another 
kind of labour, it often turns out more of a loss than otherwise. 
The only real saving consists in this, that it is no longer necessary 
to collect all the corn in the stackyard and to build such elaborate 
ticks as in the days when the farmer threshed his own corn and 
often had to keep it standing for a long while. It pays now to 
Fun up a stack in the field and so avoid the cost of long cartage. 
When the travelling thresher comes round it is easily moved 
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A FARM WAGGON. 
from one field to another. Usually it brings its own gang of men, 
and thus enables the farmer to keep his hands at their proper 
work without engaging any extra ones for what used to be a 
long and toilsome task. 





RAVELLING about among the various studs prior to the Doncaste: 
sales of yearlings, I have come across not a few youngs ers which 
can be safely recommended as almost certain with reasonable luck 
to develop into race-horses of merit. It would occupy too much space 
here to do more than mention some of the very best. Many people 
think that the purchase of yearlings is little better than a lottery, 

and we are constantly being reminded of this or that costly failure, while 
something else, bought for a small price, has proved a good winner. But ths 
only demonstrates that the buyer of the cheap lot used better judgment than 
those who wasted large sums on bad animals, In these days of big stakes a 
race-horse is worth a lot of money-—this cannot be disputed —and judgment alone 
is wanted in deciding which yearlings to buy and which to le.ve, That everyone 
is not gifted with such judgment is a matter of common knowledge, but, it is 
absurd to ‘maintain, as some do, that no yearlings should be bought for long 
prices because some people cannot do so with discretion. Readers of COUNTRY 
LIFE may remember how poor Major Dalbiac list year, after his inspection of 
the various breeding studs in Yorkshire and elsewhere, came to the conclusion 
that the two best yearlings he had seen were Mr. Simons Harrison’s big Bend Or 
colt, now called Lord Bobs, and the Duke of Westminster’s Garb Or, another 
son of Bend Or. This opinion was recorded in these columns, and shortly 
afterwards Lord Bobs made 3,000 guineas when put‘up for sale at Doncaster, 
Sir Blundell Maple being the buyer ; and as for Garb Or, though not offered for 
sale as a yearling, he came under the hammér in the spring of this year at 
Kingsclere, when Mr. Simpson Jay gave 1,900 guineas tor him, These two 
fine colts ran for the first time at York last week, and finished first and second 
for the Gimcrack Stakes, beating ten other runners so eas.ly that there could 
hardly be said to be a third, as the two young Bend Ors were right out by 
themselves, with only half a length between them, at the finish. 

Now, it is clear from this tnat had Major Dalbiac been a buyer of yearlings 
he would not have failed for lack of judgment, and in his case there would have 
been very littie lottery about the business. With this ‘brief reminder that it is 
quite possible to discover the embryo race-horse, I w.ll mention a few that after 
careful inspection I think buyers may bid for w.th confidence. From the 
Howbury Hall Stud there will be sent a beautiful bay filly by Kendal out of Lonely, 
winner of the Oaks, and dam of Prisoner, Saintly, Lowly, and Planudes. This 
filly has more size than any of Lonely’s earlier produce, and she is a beautifully- 
balanced, clean-limbed one, true at all points. 

Mr. Ralph Sneyd wiil sell a superbly-shaped, bald-faced chestnut colt by 
Rightaway out of Lady Vilikins (dam of Hips and Haws), and, better still, two 
well-nigh perfect fi lies, one a brown daughter of Trenton and Lady Sterling, «ll 
of whose stock are winners, and the o h.r a chestnut by Carnage out of that once 
very useful mare, Lady Hallé (dam of Broken Melody). No finer filly will be 
seen at Doncaster. Broken Melody, the first foal of the mare, is only a little rat 
of a thing, but this yearling sister is a fine-sized one, with abundance of power. 

Mr, Hoole of the Wisdom Stud, near Tadcaster, in Yorkshire, has a better 
lot of youngsters than he has offered for years, and this is due to the fact that he 
has been sending his mares away to the best sires, instead of keeping them 
at home and mating them unfashionably. Among his present yearlings the 
Florizel filly may make the most money ; but he also has three colts, sired 
respectively ly Donovan, Carnage, and Raeburn, which will assuredly pay for 
buying. 

t Mr. Snarry of the Musley Bank Stud does not cume up to his usual form, for 
all his five yearlings are by Giganteum, who, though beautifully bred, being an own 
brother to: Martagon and brother in blood to Ormonde, is practically unknown to 
fame. Last year Mr. Snarry had used Orme, with the satisfactory. resu.t that he 
got 1,300 guineas for the yearling colt by that sire out of Musley Maid, and this 
youngster has developed into the very speedy two year old Orchid. It is a 
great pity that Mr. Snarry has not another Orme to offer this time, Of the five 
which he will offer, the best is a promising brown filly by Giganteum out of 
Helen Agnes (half sister to L’Ablesse de Jouarre and Musley Maid), by Castle- 
reagh out of Festive, by Carnival. . 

Next we may take the Stockwell Stud, near Ulleskelf, and from that well- 
ordered estallishment comes a very fine filly indeed, by Galloping Lad out of 
Girdlecake, by Ayrshire. ‘This will not disappoint her buyer, who.ver he may 
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be, or at whatever price. Galloping Lad has already shown us that he gets his 
stock to go fast, and this is the best by him :hat I have seen. She will be sold 
with three others on the Tuesday. 

At Malton, Mr. Miles Anson has a much better string of yearlings than 
he has sent up of late years, and they are mostly by fashionable sires, such as 
Ravensbury, Carnage, Sir Visto, etc. One of them, a filly by Galloping Lad out 
of Charlotte, by Claremont, is in the first class, with ample size and bone, and 
the filly by Carnage out of Hysterical is a near approach to perfection, though 
on a rather small scale. The best bred of them ail is the fillv by Baliol out 
of The Doon (dam of Loch Doon), by Beauclerc, her dam Bouvardia 
(sister to Bonnie Gal—dam of Disguise IT.), by Galopin out of Bonnie Doon, 
by Kapid Rhone out of Qeeen Mary. This filly is a good sort all over, and 
ought to be bought if orly to make a brood mare. 

Sir Tatton Sykes has an even letter lot than usual, and I note specially 
a beautifully-balanced bay colt by St. Simon out of Iady Yardley (dam of 
Buckingham, Disraeli, Kenilworth, and Zealot), and a short coupled sturdy bay 
filly by Persimmon out of Reprieve. The brother to Wildfowler is also of great 
promise, beng a thoroughly typical Gallinule, with better fore legs than most of 
the family. 

Mr. Simons Harrison always has something sensational to offer from the 
Cottingham Sud, and this year he will send up one of the best—if not the very 
bes:—fillies of the week in the blaze-faced bay daughter of St. Simon and 
Pamela, dam of Galatia. This filly is a wonderful combination of power and 
quality, being, in fact, a thoroughly typical representative of the triple 
Pocahontas cross wih the St. Simon fire and wire to top it up. Persimmon, 
Florizel, and Diamond Jui ilee were bred just in the same way. 

On Tuesday there will be offered a very good filly indeed—Pioneer, out of 
Volscian Queen, dam of Record Reign, by Plebeian. She is one that could 
hardly be beaten in a show-ring, and I mention her because I was very much 
struck with her when I saw her at Beverley, and coming from an unknown stud 
she is likely to be sold for a good deal less than her value. Having thus 
scampered over the best ground, and endeavoured to select the most promising 
yearlings, I leave the subject. 

It is necessary to say something about the St. Leger, but it seems 
really impossible that anything should be able to trouble Diamond 
Jubilee. Disguise II. might have done so kad all gone well with him, 





GRAND FLANEUR. 


and so might Winifreda, but, as it is, the French horse, Codoman, 
seems the most likely to be runner up. Codoman is a leggy, split up 
beast, and will strike paddock critics as being very light and fine drawn 
when stripped at Doncaster, but he can gallop, though he does not really stay 
more than a mile and a furlong. The Champagne Stakes on the first day is 
likely to fall to Star Shoot or Veles, and of the twoI prefer Veles, who is the 
stouter bred cne on his dam’s side, the combination of Isinglass and Robert the 
Devil being extra good. The big handicap looks like being won by F. W. 
Day’s Selected, and the Doncaster Cup, which is the most interesting event of 
the week, will be won by La Roche, unless she is in reserve for the Cesarewitch, 
which is by no means probable. 

Those who want to know something about likely handicap winners may do 
well to direct their attention to Longy and Stoccado. This statement is made 
with no pretensions to knowledge as to what particular races will be selected 
for those horses, but it is made with good reason and at a time when the 
handicaps are published and cannot be altered. It is very wrong in my opinion 
for anyone to comment on such possibilities when the handicaps are still 
sub pudice. OurTPposT. 





GRAND FLANEUR, | 








HE comparatively recent death of this very famous -Australian 
stallion recalls the fact that his sons, Patron and Merman, are 
very much in evidence in England, while yet another son of his, 
Parthian, has been sent here, and is now in Duke’s stable at 

Newmarket. Parthian was undoubtedly the best three year old of the 
past Australian season. 
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GRAND FLANEUR was the property of the Hon. W. A. Long. The following 
is his pedigree, numbered according to the Figure System : 








Cap-a-Pie 5 The Colunel 8 
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™ (B., 1841) \ Vulture 
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(B., 1860) [te Palmerston _{ Melbourne z 
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On the subject of Grand Flaneur ‘¢ Hidalgo,” a high authority on the 
subject of Australasian bloodstock, writes as follows in the Thorough-bred Racial 
(Kentucky): ‘* The next most valuable horse among the pioneer importations of 
that country (Australia) was Cap-a-Pie, by The Colonel, winner of the St. Leger 
of 1828. The Colonel was by Whisker, Derby winner of 1815, out of 
My Lady’s dam, by Delpini. Cap-a-Pie’s dam was sister to Cactus, by Sultan 
from Duchess of York, by Waxy, Cactus being a full brother to Hibiscus, 
imported into America. I donot find that Cap-a-Pie got many great performers, 
but he got one stallion whose fame cannot be 
effaced—the Australian Sir Hercules, who could 
not race a little bit. His dam was the imported 
mare, Paraguay, by English Sir Hercules, out of 
Paradigm, by Partisan. Here was both speed and 
stoutness. Sir Hercules ‘got Yattendon, Cossack, 
The Barb, and his fu'l brother, Barbarian, Bylong, 
Earl of Warwick, Euston, The Fop, Maiske, 
Vanquish, and other notable sires, but Yattendon 
was far and away the best of all his get. Yat- 
tendon got Grand Flaneur, winner of nine 
straight races, including two Derbies, one St. 
Leger, one Champion Race, and a Melbourne 
Cup; Chester, winner of nineteen races out of 
forty-one starts, and only three times unplaced ; 
Calma, winner of the Caulfield Cup; Ella, 
winner of the Hobart Cup in Tasmania ; Dog- 
worth, winner of the Great Metropolitan of 
1872, and many other noted horses. Grand 
Flaneur I rank with Ormonde and Henry of 
Navarre as being one of the best three year 
olds ever foaled. After he broke down, out went 
Progress, who ran second to him in five of his 
nine consecutive victories, and won eleven 
straight races, including the A. J. C. St. Leger 
and the Sydney Cup, two miles, in 3min. 37s¢c., 
on aslow track, with 1o4lb., at three years old, 


‘*Grand Flaneur won nine consecutive 
races without defeat, including both the Derbies 
at Sydney and Melbourne, and the Melbourne 
Cup in a field of twenty-eight horses. He got 
two winners of the latter race—Bravo in 1889, 
and Patron in 1894, the latter carrying 12glb. at 
four years old, which I deem one of his most 
meritorious performances, his time for the two miles being 3min. 29sec. 
When you consider that it took the great Mentor 3min. 30%sec. to accomplish 
the same journey, he being of the same age and carrying 14lb. less than 
Patron, you realise what Patron must have done.” : 

The great value of the Grand Flaneur blood in this country is that it revives 
the male line of Whisker through that horse’s best son, The Colonel, winner of 
the St. Leger in 1828. This line was extinct here, but now Patron, at the 
Howbury Hall Stud, Bedford, and Merman, at Foxhill, Swindon, are splendid 
representatives of it available to English breeders. 

Mr. James E. Platt so highly appreciates the value of Grand Flaneur blood 
that he has imported two Trenton mares in foal to him, and one of these mares 
has a Grand Flaneur weanling colt. They arrived in England this week. 





FROM THE PAVILIOX, 


T is no use setting up records nowadays, as the ultimate result seems to be 

the determination of other men to strain every nerve to break them. 

The current year has certainly seen many of our hardiest records | rokens 
nimbers of them flew to pieces in the University match ; Hayward by 

the end of May had made more runs than ‘*W. G.” had ever made by that 
date—the exact number I cannot now ascertain—but whereas Hayward’s 
aggregate was helped by some runs made in April, the May record is still in 
possession of the great man. The double-century has long been rare of attall- 
ment, but this year it has been obtained by five men, R. E. Foster having 
succeeded in doing the deed twice, while Fry has introduced a new element by 
making a double-century which also included an innings of over 200. Further, 
Ranjitsinhji has made more scores of 200 this year than any one else has ever 
succeeded in compiling, no less than five such innings having come to his 
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all-conquering bat, whi'e he might have had a sixth had he nct closured an innings 
in true patriotic style when his total stood at 192 not out. The last record to 
be broken is the number of centuries compiled in a season; hitherto honours 
were easy as between Grace and Ranjitsinhji, who tied at ten apiece, but till 
last Thursday there were three men, Abel, Hayward, and Ranjitsinhji, who had 
reached this total and were in hot quest of No. 11. Eventually Ranjitsinhji 
overtook his quarry by a slashing 220, made against Kent, in which, however, 
he had a narrow escape, as he might have been stumped at 98. Abel was 
after him hot-foot, and twenty-four hours later was reck and neck by making 
193 against Derbyshire, while for all I know Hayward may be up with them 
now, as on Friday night he was not out and had 33 to his credit, with only the 
weak bowling of Derbyshire to block his way. 

It is always a p’easure to call attention to a chivalrous action, and though I 
am rather late in congratulating Ma:lborough on the sporting way in which the 
field were ‘‘doul-led” across to their places, so that no time might be wasted 
when Dillon and his fellow-Rugbeians were pressed for minutes in which to win 
the match, it is not too late in the day to record the generous way in which 
the Kent batsmen, playing against Middlesex, lost not a second of the precious 
two-minutes’ interval in coming to the wickets. As Middlesex only won ly 
three runs, and three minutes before six o’clock, a very little ‘‘ slacking ” would 
have saved the match. The Middlesex total of 438 was the result of some 
curiously level batting, numbers 9 and 10 making 60 apiece, the highest score of 
the innings, while four other men passed 50 without reaching 60. Harking 
back to the question of wasting time, I saw a new phase of it the other day in a 
local match, which was crammed full of local feeling. My side declared its 
innings closed with due ceremony, and proceeded to demolish the opposing 
batsmen ; after four had been dismissed, the game was mote or less in our 
hands, though time was precious, <A yokel from the opposing village was 
umpiring for the other side—in these matches an umpire is always ‘‘ for” one 
side or another—-and proved his va'ue by giving every new arrival wrong 
“‘ouard,” and then taking preternatural care and wasting innumerable seconds 
in co:recting himself and providing him with the ‘‘exact” centre. (By the 
way, when I asked for ‘‘ middle and leg,” he replied with ‘‘that’s the both, 
sir!”) In this manner, and by frequent corrections of ‘* block” in the course 
of every over from his end, he got through a most creditable amount of time ; 
but to give him his due, when about 4min. were left for play, he gave 
the last man out, stumped, on a fairly near thing, so possibly my earlier 
suspicions as to the genuineness of his actions are unjust and unfounded. 

Scarborough is to be congratulated on the success of its festival, both as a social 
gathering and as an exhibition of cricket, but nothing was more gratifying than 
the success of two war-worn cricketers, W. L. Foster and F. S. Jackson. The 
former played very nice cricket, but the latter was as brilliant as ever, making 
134 with hardly a chance against some really good bowling. War, with its 
alarums and excursions, to say nothing of the more insidious enteric, seemed 
to have had no effect on this dashing hitter. Needless to say, the popular 
“Stanley ” had a tremendous and enthusiastic reception. Surrey took a neat 
revenge on Derbyshire for keeping them in chase of the leather for a whole day, 
scoring 325 the while, as Abel and Jephson passed this total and added 39 
to it before either was out. This opened up a pretty prospect for the fielding 
side, when such batsmen as Hayes, Holland, Lockwood, and Craw ford were yet 
tocome. It may be noted in comparing the two sides, that whereas Derbyshire 
scored 325 in a full day off the Surrey bowling, the Surrey batsmen had nearly 
200 more in the same time off the Derbyshire bowlers. I have written ‘‘ the 
same time,” but it is not impro! able that Derbyshire had half-an-hour less 
1o bat in, as is usual on the first day, Lut on this point I have no certain 
knowledge. W.. Ji FORD. 
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T the ripe old age of eighty-six Sir John Bennet Lawes 
passed away early on the morning of August 3Ist. 
He was, without question, the most eminent practical 
agriculturist of his day, and the whole of his life had 
been devoted to this end. His father, Sir John 
3ennet Lawes, of Rothamsted, Berks, died. in 1822, so that the 
boy had a long minority. To Eton and Oxford he owed his 
education, but even at a very early date science attracted him 
more than letters, and before twenty he had made himself an 
accomplished chemist. On succeeding to the estate in 1834, he 
sowed for experimental purposes poppies, hemlock, henbane, 
belladonna, and other plants of which the active principles were 
then receiving investigation. It carries us a long way back to 
think that in the year of the Queen’s accession Mr. Lawes, as he 
was then, was busily engaged in testing the effect of certain manures 
on cereals grown in pots. At that time the famous German, 
Justus von Liebig, was experimenting on the best means of 
making bones available as manure; they had been so used, but 
inan unsatisfactory manner, for thirty years or more. The same 
problem occupied the mind of young Lawes. Liebig got a little 
in front of him, as he in 1840 published his recipe for dissolving 
bones by means of sulphuric acid. It was two years later that 
Lawes patented his process of dealing with minerals and other 
phosphates, thus bringing into existence the now thriving super- 
phosphate industry. 

In 1843 he engaged Dr., now Sir J. Gilbert, then a young 
chemist, who had been a pupil of Liebig, as director of the 
farm, and then began those experiments in the field, the feeding 
shed, and the laboratory that have made Rothamsted a familiar 
name wherever agriculture is discussed. The results were 
published from time to time in the Journal of the Royal Society 
of Agriculture, and other publications. of a similar nature, and may 
almost be said to have revolutionised the agriculture of thiscountry, 
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A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. 


and many honours were awarded him. He had been amember of 
the Royal in 1846, and was elected a vice-president in 1878, and 
was asked to be president later, but refused on account of 
advancing years and consequent frailty. Honorary degrees 
were conferred on him by the Universities of Edinburgh and 
Cambridge, and he was made a Baronet in 1882. A national 
testimonial, raised by public subscription in 1854, took the shape 
of a great laboratory at Rothamsted, where the chemical part 
of his work has been carried on. Here in 1893 a large company 
assembled to celebrate the jubilee of the experimental station. 
He was then presented with his portrait, and a granite memorial 
was erected against Harpenden Common “ to commemorate the 
completion of fifty years of continuous experiments (the first 
of their kind) conducted at Rothamsted.” 

In 1889, by a trust deed, he set apart. £100,000, together 
with the laboratory and certain tracts of land, in order: that the 
investigation might be perpetuated after his death.. Sir, John 
Lawes married in 1842 a daughter of the late Mr. A. Fountaine, 
of Narford Hall, Norfolk. She died in 1895. The title passes 
to their only son, Mr. Charles Bennet Lawes, the well-known 
sculptor, athlete, and ex-champion amateur bicyclist. He was 
born in 1843, and has a son of twenty-eight. 


HUNTING NOTES. 


HERE are a great many people who know Leicestershire well in 

winter who have never seen it in autumn or summer. Last week 

I paid a visit to Market Harborough, putting up in Mr. Sawyer’s 

famous quarters, Travelling from Devonshire, where the wealth of 

scenery is unsurpassed, nevertheless I was struck with the splendid 

views and rich pastoral charm of our favourite hunting grounds. 

The view from the hill on which Mr. E. Kennard’s house is situated combines 
the best kind of English landscape with many historic associations of the 
hunting-field. So far as hunting prospects are concerned, the outlook for this 
year is bright, and some few people are already down with a view to the early 
cub-hunting. Mr. and Mrs. Cumberland Bentley, who have bought Nithsdale 
House—they were burned out of Arthingworth a short time ago—are staying 
at the Three Swans. Miss Naylor, who has often of late preferred the Quorn 
country, now owns a house in Market Harborough, But after all it is pleasanter to 
hunt than to look forward, and I was not sorry to find myself flying westward. 
Of course, when I got back, those whom I had left had much to tell me of the 
sport which had been enjoyed. Tuesday is the day I choose to write of, since 
the hunt of that day was carried on in a country familiar to all stag-hunters. 
Moreover, the valley of the Bazle is‘one of the most picturesque and charac- 
teristic spots in the Exmoor country. On Tuesday the scent was decidedly 
good and served hounds well. Good luck, too, was on the side of the 
huntsman, for the tufters found the warrantable stay that had been harbourec 
lying by himself in the Combe coverts. He sprang up close in front of the 
hounds and went away at once. The Master brought up the pack, and they 
were laid on a little before one o’clock. The line was up wind, and the big dog 
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‘.ounds ran hard from the first over the heather. Th- leading horsemen could keep 
them in view onl by galloping hard. On Exmoor you must gallop or be left 
behind. This is just what novices on such roush ground are unwiiling to do. 
Yet over difficult ground the faster you go the safer it is, always provided the rider 
lets his horse have his head. The wiser of the two pirtners will then probably 
take good care of both, and will certainly try to keep near the hounds. It was 
noted how well the pack held to their hunted stag in this run. Two hinds 
spran: up and galloped off unnoticed, so the chase held on until the stag reached 
the barle. This river is in its upper reaches a moorland stream ; at the pont 
the stag went down to the water it begins to flow through those magnificent wood- 
lands familiar to visitors to Dulverton. In this den e covert the pack divided, 
a couple and a-half sticking to the hunzed stag, while the boly raced away past 
Hawkridge with a male deer in front of them. 

Below Molland Moor Gate Anthony viewed this deer, and straightway 
stopping the hounds, took them back towa:ds Hawkridze. Here he found 
the staunch three hounds still at their original stag, and the reunited pack drove 
the now titins quirry away over the open. Nearly everyone saw the stag and 
hounds go, and so, with the field on good terms, the last and perhaps most 
brilliant phase of the gallop began. The hounds now close on their quarry were 
running for blood. At Kent’s Weir, on the Exe, the stag was set up, and 
although he held on for a short time like the stout deer he was, the end was 
not far off. 

Thursday took us to Dunkerry ILll gate; this is altogether a different 
district to the country hunted on Tuesday, and noted, as everyone knows, for 
its splendid prospects over the sea. Two stags were taken, the first one had 
been injured and consequently afforded no run, being quickly disposed of. 
Fortunately there was another stag in the covert from which the first had been 
ruused. Ile made no longs pause, but went away boldly, runninz a very straight 
course, keeping for the most part to the line of the cliffs near Lynton. It 
was a gallop which has left incidents on the memory, but it was straight 
enough and fast enough to demand the whole attention. Almost the 
lirst landmark noted was County Gate, from which, if we had leisure to look 
round, is seen one of the finest seascapes on the English coast. But the deer is on, 
and the deep notes of the hounds tell us that the pack are holding forward. 
Then the beaten stag took to the cliffs on the shingle below the magnificent 
Countesbury foreland, where he stood at bay with the angry roar of the pack 
echoing round the cliffs, and there a gooJ stag met his fate. There was a long 
trot Lack, but so long as the horse is not deud-beat and there is daylight, 
a ride over Exmoor is only second to the hunt itself in enjoyment. On the way 
back I learned that after all there is to be stag-huntins on the Barnstaple side, 
and Mr. Peter Ormrod will bring his hounds fro.n Lancashire to Mr. Basset’s 
kennels. It will be interesting to see how this pack, chiefly black and tans, and 
accustomed to the carted deer, will acquit themselves with the wild stag. 

The early harvest has been favourable to early cubbing. The Cottesmore, 
with a new Master and huntsman to guide them, have tasted |Llood from Sir 
Arthur Fludyer’s well-known coverts at Wa:dley. The hounds bought from Sir 
Frederick Johnstone did well, and pleased Mr. Hanbury and Arthur Thatcher 
very much. 

I wish to commend to the notice of all good huntins people the example 
of an enthusias‘ic puppy walker who takes two couples of puppies and keeps a 
cow for them. Milk of the best makes bone for all young stock. The Lady, 
tov, is to be complimented on the excellent suggestion in her ‘* Sport and 
Pastime” columns, that the ladies of the various hunts should take more 
interest in the dis.ribution and administration of the poultry funds of their 
respective countries. It is quite possible that this may be a solution of a real 
burning ques:ion. X. 


ON THE GREEN. 


ILLIE AUCHTERLONIE and Andrew Kirkaldy have lately 
been on tour in Scotland, following the lead of Herd and 
Braid in England. Perhaps we ought rather to put Kirkaldy 
before Auchterlonie, seeing that he seems most commonly to 
have the beiter of their matches, though they are always 
closely fought; but then Auchterlonie has been champion 
and Kirkaldy never, so the order has its sanction. Auchterlonie began the tour 
by beating Kirkaldy, but the latter gallant match player has the better of it on 
the whole., At Strathpeffer, Miss Rhona Adair joined them in a foursome, and 
it is said that the presence of the lady champion was a great attraction to the 
spectators, of whom a great numler paid for admission. This paying for 
admission has an ominous sound about it. It has been the legitimate boast of 
golfers that the sport was free from the gate-money element that tended to so much 
professionalism and semi-pro‘essionalism in other games. Luckily, most of our 
courses, and the best of our courses, are open places, often commons, that it 
would be always difficult, and in some cases impossible, to enclose, and you 
cannot charge gate-money where there is no gate. We do not think there is 
the least fear at present of the status of the amateur at golf falling under any 
suspicion from the gate-money influence. Sandwich is one of the few great 
courses that are strictly private property, but in this, as in most of the like 
instances, if there were any such influx of spectators as would make it worth 
while to charge gate-money, the whole of the ‘ takings ” would be swallowed 
up by the expense of the police staff that would be required to see that people 
did not get in without paying. 

It was a great concession on part of the authorities with whom the manage- 
ment of the links at St. Andrews rests, when they fell in with the generally 
cxpressed desire that some bunkers should be made at the side of the course, to 
take the part of the whins that used to flank it but have been utterly worn 
down by persistent golfing. So bunke1s have Leen made, but in such a scrappy 
fashion, and, as a rule, so far from the strict line of fire, that they are seldom 
visited, and probably few even of the most constant habitués could map them all, 
as they could very easily map the old bunkes that are classical. One of thes: 
classical ones, on the course to the long hole, has actually been shilted a little 
further from the true line, a thing the like of which we never expected to behold 
in the c nsulship of the good Tom Morris. : 

It is a sign of the times, and an illustration of the good old maxim that 
**youth will be served,” that in the handicap for the Jubilee Vase tournament 
at St. Andrews two of the young school of golfers, Mr. H. C. Ellis and Mr. R. 
Maxwell, are put at the limit behind scratch, owing three strokes, and having to 
concede the odds of a stroke to such comparative veterans as Mr. Balfour 
Melville, Mr, Muir Fergusson, and even the famous long driver, Mr. Edward 
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Blickwell. The general improvement in golf—hat is to say, the improvement 
among a great number of players —is also illustrated by the very large numie; 
of the entries that a difference of six strokes in the handicap covers. All these, 
it is not at all too much to say, would have a chance of winning a scratch medal 
at St. Andrews, although it is scarcely possible that the longer handicapped of 
them would survive any such ideal at the amateur champio.ship tournament, or 
any other scratch tournament extending over several days. 

A writer in Blickwood’s Mayaz/ne of September contrasts, in quite the o'¢ 
crusted spirit of Scottish criticism which we thought had rathcr exhausted itself, 
the ‘Old Golf and the New,” as he styles them, of course with the preference 
given entirely to the former. To the latter he imputes, with a good deal of 
reiteration, the sins of pot-hunting and the like. We have always thought that 
the clubs in England gave far too many handicap prizes, but the evil of it is 
hugely overstated in the article. Amongst other remarks, the writer says that 
Alan Robertson and Young Tommy were better players than Taylor and Vardon, 
and makes the astonishing statement that Alan, with the clubs and balls of 
to-day, would drive farther than Rolland or Braid. Now Alan, by all reports, 
was always, even for those days, a very short Criver. 


HABITS OF GAME—II. 


NE of the most fatal qualities of game bi:ds, as well as of hunters, is 
apparently their ina’ ility to see wire. Possibly it would not 
matter very much to the hunter if he could see it in the ordinary 
way in the open, because the wire which does harm to him jis 
that which is threaded and hidden in weak fences. But in thie 
open Australian country, where they make fences of nothing but 

wire, it is found that the horses can see it, and not only see it, but jump it asa 
regular thing. It is in their case only a question of education. The distance 
Letween wire and sheep netting which the writer has’ taught korses to jump, is 
probably no greater than between the telegraph wire and the grouse netting with 
which authorised poachers besiege their neighbours’ moors, principally in York. 
shire. On one occasion Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe, QC., wrote to the 
Zimes to complain that on one moor no less than 1,917 nets guaided two sides 
of it, and that between them these nets covered twelve miles of country. More- 
over, one at least of the Yorkshire netters of grouse for many years drove a 
flourishing trade with sportsmen, those who thought that their moors required a 
change of blood. . It is by no means an unprofitable investment to buy or rent a 
piece of land between two highly stocked moors, for sooner or later every bird 
that crosses from one to the otheris sure to be caught in the nets hung for the 
purpose. Of course, the men who carry on this business are viewed neither as 
sportsmen nor as people with whom sportsmen should have more to do than they 
can help. Twelve miles of netting in a good grouse district is capable of returning 
a very high annual percentage on first outlay, even when the caught grouse are 
marketed as dead game only—that is, at a fourth or an eighth the price charged 
for live birds to cross the breed. But that is not the greatest source of profit 
by any means. The people who do these unsportsman-like tricks are usually 
such as own from thirty to 100 acres of poor hill land, off which they cannot by 
any other means scratch more than bare subsistence for themselves and their 
families. The land will not profitably employ their growing sons and daughters 
in the ordinary way of farming, and the shooting would not let for more than a 
few pounds at most, having regard to all the game that is bred upon it. On 
the other hand, if the game that crosses over it can be secured, especia!ly when 
the land lies between two good grouse moors, the whole situation is at once 
changed. The growing family becomes highly profitable, to take the dead birds 
out and reset the nets which fall with the birds. But the greatest profit comes 
later, when highly valuable moors on either side have been greatly reduced in 
grouse-bearing capacity, and when one or other of the owners of them is 
prepared to buy out the past-bearing nuisance of a freeholder, who is the ruin 
of their sport or their rent, as the case may be. Then comes the profit, for the 
value is assessed not for the agricultural ur shooting value, not on ihe grouse 
netting, but on so many years’ purchase of the decreased value of the neigh- 
bouring shoots. The sale price is the measure of the man’s nuisance, not of the 
value of his land. I am not going to state that grouse can be taught to see 
wire, but for very many years telegraph wires were a great source of grouse 
and partridge destruction, and many were the devices adopted for calling 
the attention of the birds to the wires. The principal of these was the 
hanging of sprigs of heather upon them. Nor am I going to express any 
decided opinion as to whether a few generations of grouse which have avoided 
the wires by luck or design, have produced a race more capable of taking 
care of themselves than their relations of a former period were ; but one thing 
will, I think, be assented to, viz., that we hear much less of destruction of 
grouse and partridges by telegraph wires than we did formerly. I have known 
as many as five birds out of one covey of partridges to be killed at one flight 
against a line of telegraph wires; and I am inclined to believe tivat in districts 
where the wires are now ancient the birds do avoid them more than they did. 
Probably, if this is not the case, CouNTRY LIFE readers will give the benefit of 
their experience. That birds of other species can see wires is obvious enough 
when one sees the swallows making roosts of the very wires that are death-traps 
to game birds ; but I believe even to the latter it is only a question of use, for a 
few weeks ago I found that these peafowl] usually to be found on the south side of 
the Serpentine, in Kensington Gardens, had strayed away from their home, 
and had got on to the footpath leadittg from the waterworks building which 
supplies the Serpentine, up by the side of the Bayswater Road ; there, adjoining 
the enclosed beds, they came across a strand of wire on the top of the fence, 
exactly in appearance like telegraph wire. I watched them getting to the other side 
of it, and this they did by measuring their distance exactly and flying over without 
touching in any case, and yet without going an inch higher than necessary to clear it. 

I thought at the time that it only required education in order to prevent grouse 
flying into poachers’ hang-nets. Those who use those devices take advantage of the 
well-known habit of grouse to skim the surface of the heather, rising and falling 
very much with the slope of the land. To such an extent do they do this that a net 
of 6ft. or 7ft. deep is enough in most cases to make almost sure of a catch. 

Usually grouse beat up against a wind at a somewhat lower elevation than that 
at which they go down wind ; but when going to feed, and when not frightened, 
their. height above ground is usually very nearly the same at any one point 0} 

the moor. This knowledge is made the most of by the netsmen, and the net Is 
placed in the most deadly elevation for the point of the moor at which it 1s. 

Moreover, grouse seem quite incapable of seeing the nets. 
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It has been advised that nets further within the poached moors should be 
erected, so as to catch the birds that would otherwise Le caught by the poacher’s 
net. A little reflection shows that this only adds to'the numbers caught, and 
lessens s‘ill further the number which can be brought aw bsan. Instead of 
improving sport, therefore, it decreases it. It might be donerus' a starving out 
method, but it would starve both sides, not the. poacher only. It may have 
served its purpose in some few cases, on the starving out principle, but not in 
any I have heard of, and it does not look as if it could be of general advantage. 
Another suzgestion, by the same paper which committed itself by the statement 
that there are no nets in Yorkshire, would be much more likely, but for the 


But the experience rarra‘ed serves this useful purpose, that it shows that noi even 
hanging heather sprigs in the nets to educate the grouse to look for them would 
be very likely to serve the purpose, but it does not follow that nets adorned 
with white and black rags would be as little observed. It is more than probable 
that such adornment of protective ne’s would enable the grouse to detect their 
presece at once, and would, if the rags were gradually decreased, soon enable 
them to see other nets without any such garnishing with rags or anything else. 
Ii this is so, the netsmen are in the hands of their shooting neighbours, and 
Major Guinness or anyone else who tries the experiment and succeeds will 
deserve the highest praise and esteem from sportsmen generally. 


, fact that there are two rather serious objections to it. It was said that as The earliest imperial head of the year fell, I believe, to the» good luck or 
J salmon netsmen have to pay higher licence than anglers, so ought grouse Lord Burton, at Glenquoich. Lord Burton has always been lucky, and his 
f netsmen to pay higher licence than shooters. The intention of the sugzestion twenty-pointer, obtained only a few years ago, has not been since approached 
é is excellent, but none knows better than the editor of the paper which made for the number of tines. It was a very handsomely-shaped head too, but of 
/ it that salmon netsmen have run down the stock of salmon in a way that course some of the critics pronounced it a park deer. I am inclined to think, 
t has caused the appointment of a Royal Commissjon and cries aloud for though, that. any of them would have felt no little satisfaction had it fallen 
’ legislation. The average stock of grouse over the last decade is at to their share. It is a little hard on lairds who try to improve the 
f the maximum, that of salmon at the minimum. The fact is that the salmon quality. of their forest deer to be told, when they succeed, that the results 








ne'sman, being licensed, has the sympathy of the public, in virtue of the fact that 
he does pay more than the angler. The grouse netsman, on the contrary, has a 
very small measure of local respect. If, indeed, he escapes more free than the 
vulpecide in a hunting country, he is lucky. Why should he escape? He injures 
the neighbourhood he is in, and makes sport impossible over a larger area than 
he has any moral right to interfere with. To make him pay more for the legal 
right which he now has would be to confer on him a moral right, the same which 
has enabled the salmon netsman to reduce the s‘ock of fish in such a dangerous 
and alarming manner. This moral right would encourage others to resort to 
netting, and probably those who now abstain in deference to the opinions of their 
neighbours. The second objection can be expessed in a few words—no 
Parliament would pass the proxzosal into law. 

Whether or not it is possible to educate, the grouse into seeing the nets is 
another question that ought to go to the shooting readers of CountTRY LIFE 
and to their keepers for answer. About two years ago Major Guinness sent to 
the writer one of his movable net butts for grouse driving. Lord Massy at the 
same time wro‘e his experience of it. He said: ‘*I saw Major Guinness try 
one of his nets last season at a grouse drive . . . by entwining sprigs of heather 
here and there through the meshes, it and the gun behind it became practically 
invisible. In fact, at the first drive it was tried a covey of grouse would have 
flown straight into the net and been caught in it had not Major Guinness and 
my keeper, who was with him, shown themselves above the net so as to scatter 
the birds. On another occasion that same day I watched the grouse strevming 
over Major Guinness, who was behind his net, while they swerved away from 
the regular butts.” Of course the object is, in this case, not to hide the nets, which 
are invis'ble already to grouse, but to break up the background by means of sprigs 
of heather, so that the birds do not reco;nise the form of a man behind the nets. 


Old Drury” is 

a good even- 

ing’s entertain- 

ment, in spite 

of the fact that Mr. Paul 
Kester’s piece is not in 
any sense an _ historical 
play, but is a costume 
melodrama merely. In 
spite of the names of the 
characters, andthe beauti- 

fal Cresses of the period, there is absolutely nothing which smacks 
of the days in which the plot is laid, or the peculiar characteristics 
of Nell Gwyn and King Charles II. The action might have taken 
place in any century, from the time of the Tudors to the 


beginning of the eighteen hundreds. As shown at the Haymarket 


Theatre by the management of Miss Julia Neilson, neither 
Charles nor his Court are at all remarkable for wit or wickedness. 
Mistress Gwyn certainly appears as an orange girl, and as the 
King’s favourite, but otherwise she might just as well have been 
the heroine of any romance of fiction, whether based on history 
orotherwise. Her vulgarity is of the most discreet description, 
her tongue is most chastely controlled, her manner only very 
rarely can be distinguished from that of the average well-bred 
heroine, and when an Irish accent and hoydenish mien are 
pie at all, they seem to have been donned especially 
lor the occasion. Of course, it would be impossible, it would be 
In evil taste, to attempt to depict, with any realism, the habits 
oe customs of the Court of King Charles and his favourites ; 
ertheless, in a play dealing with well-known historical figures 
‘ a particular period, some suggestion of the people and the 
mes, and some distinctive treatment are to be expected. 

So we must dismiss “Sweet Nell of Old Drury” as an 





WEET Nell of 


are park deer; especially as market values prove that they must do 
something if they are going to keep up the fashion for Scotch deer- 
stalking, My own view is that there are far too many deer in most of the 
forests, and that nct until better feeding is provided by some means can very 
much improvement of forest deer be expected. No, not even from the wapiti 
cro s, to say nothing of English park deer. How that better feeding is to 
be obtained I do not know. — It has been surzgested—and in some cases tried with 
success—that the land should be manured with Lones and lime. This is the means 
to which the famous Warnham Court herds were supposed to owe their great 
size and enormous number of points. Possibly it m ght be difficult to start 
liming the deer forests, but nobody would be foolish enou sh to suggest general 
liming ; there are nearly always places which are easily got at from the low 
country, and if these, having been limed, attracted the deer very much, it 
might, I think, be taken to answer the question, even before the necessary 
‘years had elapsed before a change in antler growth would be likely to be 
observed. I hear that Mr. Henry Chaplin got a royal head early in the season 
on the Duke of Sutherland’s Dunrobin forest. 

A-good many grouse shooters in Scotland are now having driving which 
almost riva's the English moors. On Carron, in Banffshire, Mr. J. W. H. 
Grant (ten guns) got 373} brace in one day, and although such bags have been 
unusual, between 200 and 300 brace in the day have been common enough. 
In Ross-shire, at Novar, and in Sutherlandshire I hear of over 100 brace to four 
guns for four successive days over dogs ; and as Ross-shire has never until this 
year properly recovered from the severe winter, or the disease, or both, that is 
anyexcellent report. I should think there are more places in Scotland this yeat 
that have given inthe day fifty brace to a gun over dozs than any year since 
1872: ae ArGus: OLIVE, 












historical drama and treat 
it as a costume melo- 
drama. So considered, it 
is a very excellent piece of 
‘‘theatricalism,” noticeable 
for the sustained interest of 
its intrigue and incidents, 
its well-knit construction, 
its melodramatic interest. 
There are “situations” 
in the piece of much ingenuity; if they do not convince, they 
entertain, and that is a very good thing in a stage play. The 
story is concerned with the outwittal, at all points, by Nell Gwyn 
of the barbarous Chief Justice Jeffreys. In order to force his 
ward into a marriage with Lord Rochester, he has her sweet- 
heart, Sir Roger Fairfax, proscribed as a rebel and banished the 
country. Nell, to whom in the past Fairfax has beena chivalrous 
benefactor, helps him to meet his lady-love. He steals back to 
England, comes to Nell’s house, and has to hide in an ante-room. 
Soon after Charles enters, and, in turn, is secreted in another 
chamber, in order to avoid his troublesome courtiers. Then 
Jeffreys arrives with news of the return of Fairfax, has the place 
surrounded, and demands to search the house. Nell rushes 
to the door of the room in which the King is concealed, and 
dares anyone to enter. They rise to the bait, and force an 
entrance. The King is discovered, Jeffreys is temporarily 
disgraced and discomfited, no one thinks of searching further, 
and Nell is triumphant for the time. 

A little later, in another well-devised scene, Mistress Gwyn 
quite thwarts the plot of Jeffreys by disguising herself in 
his wig and gown, ordering the release of his ward, and, by 
personifying the judge, completely defeating him. It is all good 
fun and clever drama of a somewhat carpentering order, and very 
properly pleased the audience immensely. Indeed, the lovely 















dresses, the fine scenes, the air of distinction pervading the 
entire production, so appeal to the eye, that a far weaker play 
than Mr. Kester’s would stand a very fair chance of success. In 
addition to this it is represented with an “ air” and a smoothness 
which are wholly attractive, even though no chance of fine acting 
falls to the share of anyone. Miss Neilson makes a stately and 
a charming Nell, full of high spirits and pretty womanliness. 
She is not Nell Gwyn, but she is a wholly delightful. heroine. 
Mr. Fred Terry gives to the character of Charles the grand 
manner of which he has the secret, and does everything with the 
part for which the author has provided the opportunity. Mr. 
Louis Calvert plays Jeffreys with an incisive yet restrained 
vigour, which softens the melodramatic savour of the piece 
without destroying its force. Miss Lilian Braithwaite, who is 
rapidly advancing, acts pathetically and gracefully, Mr. Lionel 
Brough, in a conventional but effectively humorous part, Mr. 
Sydne 
Brough, Mr. 
Lorin y” 
Fernie, Miss 
Constance 
Collier, all are 
in the picture 
and give valu- 
ab'eaid. Aless 
Rochester- 
like Rochester 
than he shown 
by Mr. Roy- 
ston could not 
be imagined, 
but that is 
more the 
author's fault 
than the 
actor's. 


NCE 
again 
Mr. 
George 
Alexander has 
produced a 
new modern 
play by a 
modern 
Brittsh 
author, and, 
though the 
work is far 
from perfect, 
and is in many 
respects dis- 
appointing, 
“A Debt of 
Honour,” by 
Mr. Sydney 
Grundy, will 
attract many 
earnest play- 
goers to the 
St. James's 
Theatre. 

Mr. Sydney 
Grundy, when 
his story is 
stripped of its 
garnishing, 
tells the oft- 
told tale of a 
man and two 
women. One, 
whom he has = /ellows- Willson 
not married, 
he has loved and has ceased to love; the second has become his 
wife, only to find out that another has a better claim to that title, 
though neither Church nor Law have sanctioned that previous 
“marriage.” 

But, of course, Mr. Grundy has given dignity and originality 
to an old and unpleasant theme. He has apparently set out to 
prove that, while it may be morally right for a man and a woman 
to dispense with all formality and give themselves to each other 
without any authority but that of their love, socially there is no 
hope for ber; while for him—vwell, for him there is forgiveness 
after repentance. Mr. Grundy has elevated his theme, also, in 
the characters of the two women—both are pure and beautiful. 

But Carlyon, the great barrister, after his noble wife has 
discovered the truth, does not say to the frank time-server and 
hypocritical cleric who are “working” his parliamentary 
candidature, “I am a fraud; I am unworthy; a plank in the 
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platform you have arranged for me is ‘ moral regeneration’ and 
‘social purity’; Iam unregenerate and impure.” No; so far as 
we know, he allows them to continue the lie; he rises to fame on 
a wave of hypocrisy, and the play comes to an impotent end, 
In a year, when the grass has grown over the grave of the 
woman who has killed herself for love of him, his wife will 
forgive him and be once more his wife. And then the curtain 
falls and the play is over. 

The end is weak and unsatisfactory; one feels that the 
author has lost grip. Maybe he has resigned art and beauty to 
a cynical realism ; maybe that which happens in his play would 
really happen. But such a theme demands a lofty and splendid 
sacrifice. 

When Carlyon comes to say good-bye to Gipsy Floyd, we 
have moments of drama so tense and affecting that the house is 
hushed. She “makes it easy” for him, accepts it so calmly, 
smiles so con- 
tentedly, that 
the man is 
piqued and 
upbraids _ her 
for her heart- 
lessness. It is 
very like a 
man. He has 
come to doa 
cruel _ thing, 
but he feels 
slighted and 
wronged _ be- 
cause she does 
not fall sob- 
bing on_ his 
breast. And 
he leaves her 
half in anger, 
and has never 
seen that her 
heart is break- 
ing. 

Tender and 
touching, too, 
are the scenes 
in which we 
see Mr. Es- 
mond in the 
guise of a 
prosaic, mid- 
dle-aged man, 
a mediocrity, 
a blunderer, 
but the 
sweetest soul 
imaginable — 
a character so 
tender and 
fragrant, 
shown — with 
such delicate 
feeling and 
charm by the 
actor, that we 
hung on every 
word and 
every move- 
ment. Beyond 
all, the night 
was Mr. Es- 
mond’s. 

Mr. Grundy 
does not omit 
humour in 


MISS HILDA /EFFREYS. Copyright his new play; 


there are 
many touches of sarcasm and gibes at the insincerity of 
political life; many flashes of wit. And he has been happy 10 
his interpretation. Mr. Alexander plays the ‘ hero” earnestly 
and with much charm; naturally, and with power when power 
is needed. Miss Julie Opp gives to the character of the, wife 
dignity and simplicity. Mr. Vernon, Mr. Marsh Allen, and 
Mr. Vincent could not be better. 


activity. The two ‘Nell Gwyns” and Mr. Alexander have already 
begun operations, Mr. Tree follows suit almost immediately, and the 
new Drury Lane melodrama is well on the way, as well as Mr. Henry 
Arihur Jones’s new comedy, ‘* The Lackey’s Carnival,” at the Duke of York’s. 
These, with Mr. Wyndham’s new play, also from the pen of Mr. Jones, and 
Mr. Tree’s later production of ‘‘ Herod,” will be the most important events ID 
a season which promises to be more than usually interesting. 


r | “HE summer siesta is over ; soon shall we be in the full flood of autumnal 
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“The Price of Peace,” at Drury Lane, holds out hopes of being the most 
dramaticaily effective of all the great shows at the National Theatre. Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh, while, of course, providing the opportunities for the great spectacles 
without which no Drury Lane drama would be complete, has evolved a theme 
that, in the reading, strikes one as being stirringly and trenchantly dramatic in 
itself, Mr. Raleigh is a past master in the art of seizing exactly the idea uppermost 
inthe minds of the great public. He knows they are tired of war, yet that they 
are all thinking of war and longing for its end ; so he has given them, in ‘ Tine 
Price of Peace,” the story of the sacrifice made by one of the greatest figures in 
our history—a fictional figure, of course—in order to avoid a great European 
conflict. What this sacrifice is—this amazing sacrifice—it would be unfair to 
“give away.” It is so daring, so original, that the public should be prepared 
for it. 

This intense dramatic moment is set in no spectacular display ; its effect 
will not be minimised by any ‘‘ great realistic” piece of stage mechanism, It 
consists merely of dialogue between three men in a room. But, of course, Mr, 
Arthur Collins will ‘‘ surpass all previous efforts” in the big show scenes of the 
production. One of them is the Terrace of the House of Commons, with 
St. Thomas’s Hospital on the other bank of the river, the Thames between alive 
with steamers and barges, while gradually the sun sets on the bustling festivities 
of tea and flirtation with which the legislators while away the intervals between 
the division bells. Another will be the floor of Niagara, By a clever 
mechanical device, which we are not sure the management desires to be divulged, 
the stage is turned into a veritable rink, crowded with the forms of fashionable 
skaters. Round and round they will go, gracefully swaying, some of them 
ungracefully falling. Fancy dresses will aid the brilliance of the scene, which, 
however, will find its glory faded by the massive splendour of Westminster 
Abbey. We shall see the Abbey solid and grand, extending back to the furthest 
wall of the great stage. The unrealistic ‘ borders” above will be done away 
with, The scene will extend far up out of sight of the audience. No hanging 
cloths from the roof will obscure the sense of height and massive beauty. 
Embowered in flowers, the Abbey will be filled with the splendour of 
diplomatic and military uniforms, the brilliant costumes of fine ladies, The 
light will flood throush great stained glass windows, while the swell of the organ 
will add to the illusion of solemn beauty, 

Even yet the resources of the theatre have not been taxed to the utmost. 
The louse of Commons in ‘* full dress” debate will pile Pelion on Ossa, . The 
benches crowded with excited legislators; the galleries filled with eager 
onlookers ; the shouts, the interruptions, the cheers and the ‘ counter-cheers ” 
filling the council hall of the mother of Parliaments; while the orator on whom 
are bent the eyes of the nation is making a speech which marks an epoch in the 
history of the nation. The very idea of it whets curiosity to breaking point. 
The ‘sensation ” of the last act is not decided upon at the time of writing, 
although, of course, the dramatic incidents are all complete, whatever may be 
their environment. It was to have been a scene in which the latest resource of 
civilisation, the motor-car, played an important part, but this has been reserved 
fora future occasion. But, whatever may be chosen—and we-know that there are 
many schemes in the mind of this wonderful management to which nothing is 
impossible—it may be relied upon that it will ‘*go one better” than even the 
tremendous avalanche of last year. In any case, we have said enough to send 
those of our readers who visit Drury Lane on the opening night in a proper 
state of mind to assimilate all the marvels which will then be set before them. 

Miss Hilda Jeffreys made her first appearance on the stage in ‘*The French 
Maid,” at Terry’s Theatre, since when she has played Iris in ‘‘ A Greek Slave,” 
on tour, and, more lately, appeared in the name part in ‘‘ Kitty Grey” at the 
Vaudeville for the last week of the run of that play. Owing solely to the good 
performance that she then gave, she has been engaged by Mr. Charles Frohman 
fora part in the cominz Vaudeville production, ‘‘Self and Lady.” Miss 
Jeflreys has youth, good looks, and talent on her side, and her career—-that 
can be said to have just begun—gives excellent promise. 

‘In the Soup,” the hideously-named farce which is now the attraction at 
the Strand Theatre, calls for no detailed notice here. It is not a dramatic 
performance, but a wild, inconsequent piece of tomfoolery, without rhyme or 
reason, which keeps the audience in roars of laughter. A_ bottle of sleeping 
mixture poured into the soup at a dinner-party is the clow of the thing, which 
has no story, no cohesion, but a series of chaotic incidents of a roughly 
humorous kind. It is cleverly acted by that admirable comedian, Mr. James 
Welch, by Mr. Wyes, Mr. George Mudie, Miss Carrie Cronyn, and Miss Audrey 
Ford. ‘*Punctured,” a bright little duologue concerning two Cockney cyclists, 
Wattractively played by Mr. Welch and Miss Ford. PHasus, 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


HE cereal year of 1900-1 does not open very auspiciously, Over a 
great purt of England it is now evident that the harvest will be less 
than an average one, and in all but the earliest portions of the 
country will be got in under unfavourable conditions. Meantime 
hopes of a better market are gradually fading away. Wheat is still 

nominally about 4s. better than last year, but very little is doing, 
The Average for 1899-1900 works out at something over 25s. a quarter, 
Practically the same as it was last year, and the cost of farming is on the 
Ierease. Labour is dear, feeding stuffs are dear, and coal is dear, the last item 
being now a considerable one, since every up-to-date farm has now at least one 
steam engine working pretty constantly, and of course a higher price for fuel 
means a heavier. bill for threshing, etc. Tradesmen’s bills have also shown a 
disposition to swell very recently, so that the situation seems to make a 
considerable demand on the Mark Tapleyism with which the tiller of the soil is 
hot generally credited. 

On August 28th the Board of Agriculture issued a preliminary statement of 
the gricultura] returns collected in June.. They have a double interest—corn 
and live Stock. It appears from the figures that the collection of grain is 
suffering from grave discouragement. The total area devoted to cereals is less 
this year than it has ever been before. Wheat shows the greatest falling off, 
tt having declined to the extent of 155,939 acres, or 7°8 per cent. as com- 
pated with 1899, This is not compensated for by a somewhat larger area 
fvoted to oats and barley.. The total under wheat is now well under 
2,000,000 acres. Less space is also devoted to clover and rotation grasses, these 
anges pointing decisively to the effect produced by the scarcity of labour. Two 
Minor reasons help to account for the falling off. Last November was a very 
Wet month, and sowing of winter wheat was interfered with, and at the time 
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prices had fallen to 25s. 4d. per quarter, so that farmers had little inducement 
to sow. 

Concurrently with a decrease in the wheat area, the total grass land is given 
as 21,488,193 acres, as against 21,438,698 acres in 1899,. showing an increase 
of 49,495 acres, but there is not a corresponding growth in the number of our 
flocks and herds, Cattle are about o*r per cent. over 1899, but sheep show a 
loss of 646,528, and pigs of 241,881, This is the most serious outcome of a 
study of the figures, and there is little chance of the lost ground being made up 
in the coming season, as the number of b:eeding sows has decreased by 43,390, 
or 11°5 percent. Breeding ewes have gone down by 110,511, or 4°3 per cent., 
and cows by 50,359. For the reason of this we must look to the character of 
the weather in the summer months of 1899, which caused many breeders to 
send to the auction mart or the butcher a great many animals that under other 
circumstances would have been kept in order to increase the stock, The 
prospects of winter feed are so much better this year, however, that, joined to 
the encouraging prices quoted for meat, we may expect Letter returns next 
season, especially if the autumn is unfavourable for ploughing and sowing. 

In the preliminary agricultural returns for Ireland a curious feature occurs. 
During the year 1899 there was a falling off of 13,322 in the number of 
horses, and this follows upon a decrease in each of the years. since 1895. 
Coincident with this, mules. increased by 548, and donkeys by 5,069. 
Although not sufficient to balance the equine loss, this seems to point to a 
substitution of the more: humble animals for horses on the Irish small holdings, 
In other respects the live stock of Ireland appears to be in a satisfactory 
condition, except that here, as in the adjacent isle, fewer pigs are enumerated, 
the decrease amounting to 91,836. But the increases include 100,986 cattle, 
22,190 sheep, 2,765 goats, and 313,568 poultry. We are probably right in 
assuming that the co-operative creameries, and the greater prosperity they have 
brought to the small holdings, are answerable for this satisfactory condition of 
things, the cow, the goat, and the chicken being the animals most suitable to the 
little dairy. One feels inclined to add the pig also, but here the decrease, let 
us’ hope, is of a purely temporary nature. Pig-feeding and dairying ought to 
flourish together ; they do so in Denmark, at any rate. 

Since the year 1895 well on for 4,000 acres of land in Kent alone have been 
withdrawn from hops and for the most part devoted to fruit growing, a fact 
which speaks for itself. Last year’s crop was magnificent, probably the best 
ever known, the yield being 12°76cwt. to the acre. Yet little advantage accrued 
to the owner, because the prices realised were almost the worst on record, even 
though the quality was as unusually good as the quantity. This year everything 
has gone against the crop. A cold, inclement spring gave the plants a bad start. 
Then.followed plagues of aphis, red spider, and mould, and afterwards the gale 
of August Bank Holiday, breaking down the well-grown bines. Finally came 
the miserable August weeks. No hope can be reasonably entertained therefore of 
an average crop, and some who are not altogether p=ssimists estimate that it will 
not yield much more than half the return of 1899. Slight increases of the area 
devoted to hops have taken place in the counties of Hereford, Worcester, and 
Gloucester, but the prospects are not much more bright. Besides, out of 
51,303 acres on which hops were grown in 1900, no fewer than 31,514 were in 
Kent, which therefore overshadows the other ten hop counties, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
POULTRY FARMING, 

(To THe Eprror oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I notice that in your last issue you, in Editorial no:es to letters from 
correspondents, discourage the idea of exclusive poultry. farming. By a cvin- 
cidence, the veteran authority, Mr. Tegetmeier, sets forth on the same day, in 
the ved, his views on the question. He. says:. ‘*I know of no poultry 
establishment on a large scale that has been conducted for two years with 
success,” and adds that he has travelled many hundred miles in search of one, 
No doubt ‘both of you are right, but what I would suggest is that poultry 
farming may be more lucratively combined with other industries on a small 
holding, such as fruit growing, bee keeping, flower and vegetable raising. 
The plants would extract the ammonia out of the soil as fast as it went in. 
Chickens ought to be hatched and reared but sent to a large establishment 
for fatting.. On many of the small Cheshire farms the income from poultry is 
already considerable, but it could easily be doubled if this plan were followed 
and pains were taken to get a good stock, say Dorking hens with cockerels of 
the Cornish game breed running with them. It is now generally agreed that 
means will have to be taken to create or rather to revive small holdings, 
To this absorption into large farms is to be attributed more than anything 
else the present dwindling of the rural population and the scarcity of labour. 
On this point I think it. would be most interesting to hear the views of your 
correspondents, —WYANDOTTE. 

SICKLY RHODODENDRONS, 

(To THE EpiTor oF ‘* CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I have some rhododendrons growing in one bed at the corner of a lawn; 
they are unprotected, and the soil is old and somewhat loamy. They have not 
been manured or otherwise cultivated for the last three years at least. The wood 
of two or three of the plants is becoming dry and brittle, the bark is inclined to 
peel, and the foliage and flowers are scanty, though the few blooms are well 
developed.. The other plants flourish, and there does not seem to be overcrowding, 
How should the sickly plants be treated, and when ?—Amma. 

[Perhaps your. rhododendrons have suffered from want of water during the 
periods of drought that we have experienced for the last two or three years, 
The description of the unhealthy ones would suggest that such might be the case, 
and if so your best way will be to guard against a repetition of it. Rhododendrons 
naturally form a dense mass of small fibrous roots, which do not descend very 
deeply, hence they exhaust the moisture in the soil much more quickly than is the 
case with subjects whose roots extend for a considerable distance. The removal 
of the old seed-pods after flowering is a great ‘help to rhododendrons, and the 
plants in your bed would be greatly benefited by a top dressing of peat or leaf 
mould, the latter for choice.. If spread over toa depth of 3in. or so it will 
serve to protect the roots during the forthcoming winter, and form a good medium 
for the young roots to push into, and in addition will check evaporation when 
the hot weather sets in next season, With this treatment and occasional watering 
it is very probable that in a year’s time your plants will wear a greatly improved 
aspect.—ED. ] 
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COMPANIONS, 
[To THE Epiror oF “ CountRY LIFE.”] 
S1R,—Would you care to reproduce enclosed in CountRY Lire? I found the 
fox when a fortnight oll, and brought him up with a baby’s feeding-bottle, 
having to feed him every three hours for the first few days. He lived in the 
house, and followed me about like a doz, until one day I took him into the park, 
where he caught a rabbit, and ever since I have been obliged to keep him in a 
kennel, as now the moment he is let out he is off hunting. He is still very 
tame, and enjoys his meals, especially tea—which he comes indoors for—and eats 
cake. He is devoted to the dogs, and they all play tozether.— KATIE BARNES. 





A BIG MUSHROOM. 
{To THE Eprror oF ‘‘CounTrRyY_ LIFE.” ] 

Str,—A mushroom was found in the paddock at Cliffe House, near Sheffield, 
last week by Mr. Joe Wilson, weighing 2lb. ; circumference 43in., diame:er 
13in., round stalk 7in., was in very good condition, and was eaten by the 
finder, I send this account to you, knowing you like these kind of things for 
some part of your paper, as it certainly is a curiosity.—E. M. SMITH. 

[Some persons have a prejudice against these mammoth mushrooms, and 
think them vnhealthy. We presume the finder was not ill.—Ep.] 


TOPPING BANKS. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—In reply to your correspondent’s enquiry as regards horses “ topping 
banks,” I think perhaps my small experience may interest him. My home is 
in Cumberlind, where nearly every jump is a bank with a low fence or rail on 
the top. Where this fence on the top is absent, the bank is quite 6ft. high. 
When the fence is there, the actual bank is about 4}ft. or 5ft. Your corre- 
spondent says none of the horses in his part of the world ever ‘* top a jump.” 
All I can say is, if he brought any of them into Cumberland and tried to get 
over the !anks there without topping them, his season would be an unusually 
short and unpleasant one. I have never trained a horse to ‘‘top” a bank, but 
have ofien ridden them when so trained. The horse I often used to ride would, 
in a marvellous way, clear the bank with his fore legs, and with a sudden kick 
with his hind legs push himself off—this is supposing there was no fence on the 
top. If there was a fence or rail on the top, I think he would allow his front 
legs to touch the bank just in front of the fence (there is. generally a ledge in 
front of it), and then 
quickiy substitu‘e his 
hind legs for them, 
and go over in 
much the same way, 
It isa most peculiar 
sensition, and rather 
difficult to sit till you 
are accustomed to it, 
I expect many people 
who understand the 
action of a_ horse’s 
legs better than I do 
would be able to ex- 
plain the movement 
in a more lucid way. 
But of the hundreds 
of banks over which 
I have ridden, never 
yet have I ridden a 
horse which did not 
**top” them. I dare- 
say there are many 
horses that clear 
banks without touch- 
ing, but I should 
prefer one that 
‘*topped” as_ being 
safer.—H. ALLISON. 
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LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Having just completed a rather high buildins ending in ‘a campanile 
(18 metres from ground to summit), I feel afraid of lightning, and wish to put 
on it a lightning conductor, having the firm belief that when properly carried 
out it is a certain protection. Several persons dissuade me, saying there js g 
great risk of the work being tadly carried out, and so causing a catastrophe, 
Have you in England heard of mischief to a house on which there is a lightning 
conductor? Can you give the address of a trustworthy firm? About what sum 
would the expenses be for one thoroughly good conductor? What is your 
opinion in the matter? I hive been a constant subscriber to your truly charming 
paper. It is a real treat when it arrives to be able to enjoy those splendid old 
English homes and gardens, many of which I so much enjoyed in reality 
twenty-six years ago; also not to be distressed by dreadful war pictures, |] 
subscribe to many pipers and magazines; but CoUNTRY LIFE is my favourite, 
and ‘the Art journal.”—RANDAzzO, Hallington-Siculo, Taormina, Sicilia, 

[We should certainly recommend that you have a lightning conductor 
attached to the campanile. Any reputable firm of electrical engineers could 
be trusted to carry out the work. It would not be right for us to specify 4 
particular firm.—ED.] ‘ 


CATS AND DANDIES. 
{To tHE EpIToR oF ‘f COUNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Lately I have noticed a letter, how to make a cat useful by being chained 
in a fruit garden to frighten the birds. I think some of your reade:s might like 
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to see a happy family, so I send a photograph of my cits; they quite enjoy the 
life, and many a young rabbit and little pheasant is thus saved in the spring: 
time. I have heard that cats are not very sensible, but these are all named and 
know their names. It is a pretty sight to see them jump on their barrels to 
watch when I go past to shoot them an old rabbit, The celebrated old sportsman, 
Parson Jack Russell, once said to me. years ago, ‘‘ Why keep cats and catch 
the rats yourself?” J only wish he were alive to see them now. My Dandies 
do the ratting, but as cats will poach, and those fearful sp:ing traps are set 
anywhere, I would rather see my cats with four legs happy than lying in a trap 
for hours or coming home on three. I hope you may find room in your 
excellent paper.—CLERVAUX MORLEY SAUNDERS. | 
{Mr. Saunders sends us a letter also to accompany the picture of the 
‘ Dandies, but the cat 
letter is enough to 
show, with a little 
addition from out 
selves, how good 4 
sportsman and 4 
lover of animals 
Mr. Saunders is. 
It will suffice to 
say that the pups, 
some of which are 
out of the common 
good, have won 
prizes, as a_ litter, 
and that they are by 
Tommy Atkins out 
of Belle of Bovacott. 
Our correspondent 
says that the name 
of ‘ Die-hards” }as 
been applied to the 
Dandies, but our Im- 
pression is that it 
belongs to the Scotch 
terrier, although it is 
certainly at least 4s 
appropriate to the 
Dandie Dinmont.— 
Ep. | 








